

Ernie Klack reveals what a self-respecting Santa 
wears under his suit: Carter’s knitted boxer shorts 


Ernie is carrying the banner for all Santas. He insists that 
Carter’s knitted boxer shorts be part of the official uniform. 
Though tradition dictates pillow-plumpness in places, Ernie 
wants to be trim and comfortable underneath. Hence his 


nomination of Carter’s knitted hoxex?. for the Brotherhood 
of Self-respecting Santas. Mrs. S. (alias Irma Klack) sec- 
onds the motion, since these cotton knits need no ironing. 
Santas unite! — under the Klack banner and Carter’s label. 


Ernie Klack is any guy ivho wears Carter's knitted boxer shorts and considers it uncivilized {and uncomfortable) to wear any other kind. 



Heraldic Print Knit Boxers $t.6S ... at these and other fine stores: BOSTON, Jordan Marsh Co.; R. H. Slearns • CEDAR RAPIDS, Armstrong's • CHICAGO, 
Baskin — All stores • CLEVELAND, The May Co. - All stores • DENVER S COLORADO SPRINGS, May 0 & P • DES MOINES. Younkers • DETROIT, J. L. Hudson • GRAND RAPIDS, May's; 
Steketee's • INDIANAPOLIS, Wm. H. Block Co. • LOS ANGELES, Bullock’s — Downtown; Pasadena; Santa Ana; Westwood • NEW YORK, Franklin Simon; GImbels • NEWARK, Hahne & Co. 
OMAHA, Kilpatrick's • ST. LOUIS, Wolff's • SALT LAKE CITY, Z.C.M.I. t SEATTLE - TACOMA, Kloptensteln's • TOLEDO, Lamson Bros. • TUCSON, Levy's • WICHITA, Henry's 





Arpege Perfume Mist or Spray Mist 
each $5.00 


Arp'ege Gift Set $6.00 


Promise her anything 
but give her 


Arp'ege Eau de Lanvin from $6.00 


Powdered Arp'ege $5.00 


ARPEGE 


Arpege perfume from $12.50 to $500.00 
Purse-flacon $4.00 


LANVIN 



NOTICE WHO’S DRIVING TR-3’S 


It's not surprising that you see so many TR-3’s 
II I Ijjll these days. There are more tlian 50,000 of them 
on the road. What may surprise you is the kind of 
people who drive them. Take a look next time you’re out. 

Along with the drivers who like to win races and rallies, 
you'll see housewives with shopping bags and retired 
businessmen with golf bags. You'll see doctors on calls, 
families on vacation. 

And you'll see that all these people have something won- 
derful in common— they’re having fun! The TR-3 gets you 
from place to place as well as any car (more quickly and 
more safely than most, as a matter of fact). It gives you 
up to 35 m.p.g. And it costs you quite a bit less* than a 
‘'low-price-three” convertible. But most of all. it’s fun! 

That’s (he real magic of the TR-3 that owners talk about. 


Whether you enjoy racing or not, it’s fun to go from 0 to 
50 in 8 seconds, to be able to go 1 10 m.p.h. if you want 
to. It’s fun to shift through 4 speeds forward, and go in 
and out of hard curves without swaying. It’s fun to stop 
with the sureness of disc brakes. 

Even the deep-throated growl of the engine is fun. 

There are dealers in every state — over 650 in all — with 
complete service facilities. Call the one near you today. 
He’s in the Yellow Pages. He has a full range of models 
and will bring one to your home for a free demonstration. 
ANOTHER GOOD IDEA is to take a look at the new 
TRiUMPii/Herald, with engineering advances found on 
no other cars — import or compact — and priced to make 
it ever so easy for you to become a 2 -Triumph family. 
Choose from 3 models— Sedan, 

Sports Coupe and Convertible. 



•Coiivcrtiblc-$2675. Grand Touring (with delachahle sled hard top)— S2835. Port of Entry, plus slate and/or local taxes— slightly higher in 
West. Overseas delivery available. Standard-Triumph Motor Co., Inc., Dept. B- 12 0,1 745 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
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Next week 

Tho 'annual Basketball Spe- 
cial Issue salute.s a new season 
with Scouting Reports ol ISO 
major college teams. Coach 
Ray Meyer describes how De 
Paul prepares its offen.se, in 
six page.s of text and draw- 
ings. Color photographs cap- 
ture the excitement of the 
Dixie Clas.sif tournament. In 
the same issiie. Part II of the 
Sam Snead story, plu.s all 
the news of other sports and 
all of our regular features, 
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MEMO from the publisher 



For sportsman, traveler, photographer . . . 
you couldn't give a gift more appreciated 
than a truly fine, precision built Bushnell 


binocular or telephoto lens. A gift of 
pleasant experiences for years to come. 



CUSTOM 7x35 BINOCULAR 


New.smartty styled. The only binocular with 
adjustable eyecups to give eyeglass and 
sunglass wearers a full field of view; ultra 
violet filters protect against glare from 
snow, sand and water; 20-year guarantee. 

$89.50 

Other models $14.50 to $135.00 



TELEVAR VARIABLE TELEPHOTO 

•' First and only 350mm-650mm telephoto 
: lens for single lens reflex cameras. Gives 
t zoom flexibility on focal plane shutter cam- 
I eras. Crisp, sharp results, 12 feet to infin- 
ity; 20-year guarantee $59.50 

I Non-zoom TeleVar for "leaf-shutter" SLR 
' cameras, $49.50 

See your nearest Bushnell dealer or write 
; for full information and free gift guide . . . 
; "How To Select Binoculars.’’ 



T-21 Bushnell Building, Pesadena, California 
In Canada: 1310 W. Sixth Ave., Vancouver 9, B.C. 


E ven those who have not observed it 
firsthand might suspect that basket- 
ball in the Far East is not quite the same 
as in the country of its birth. One who has 
not only observed but also done his part 
to reconcile the difference between Ea.st 
and West is Nat Holman. Among the 
most lu.strous of all players in basketball 



NAT HOLMAN 


history and one of its greatest coaches, 
Holman loured Japan and Korea two 
years ago for the State Department on a 
mis.sion of good will and good basketball. 

Now, recently retired after 37 years as 
coach at College of the City of New York, 
he’s there again, as the emissary of the 
State Department and the guest of the 
Amateur Basketball A.ssociations of Ja- 
pan, Korea and Taiwan. Just before he 
took ofT last month, he stopped by the 
Sports Illustrated offices and recalled 
some of the differences he had noted on 
his earlier trip. Some of them he wouldn’t 
mind introducing here. 

“The way they cheer in Tokyo,’’ he 


said. "They yell with their voices and 
they gesture with their hands. But there's 
no booing at officials. When a player is 
taken out, he goes right to the bench, 
never looks at his coach as if to .say, 
‘Why?’ ■’ 

The man who has seen that look maybe 
more often than he cares to remember 
went on. “And when a player’s injured he 
bows to his applauding audience before 
he limps off.” 

But the most important difference Hol- 
man found last lime while working with 
Far Eastern high school, college and in- 
dustrial teams was in their play. “They're 
short, rugged and fast, like the old Rhode 
Island Staters in Madison Square Gar- 
den. The big weaknesses are defensive.” 

W’hich is what brought Nat Holman to 
Sports Illustrated. He was picking up 
several portfolios of poster-size enlarge- 
ments of the instructional article on de- 
fen.se by La Salle’s Dudey Moore, which 
appeared in our College Basketball Pre- 
view, December 8, 1958. They’re part of 
the arsenal of movies and charts he is tak- 
ing on his tour. He’ll leave them behind 
as he moves ahead. 

In a way we’re sorry Nat Holman didn’t 
start this trip a little later. If he had he 
would also have taken with him another 
portfolio, from an arlicle on ba.sketbal1 
offense by De Paul's Coach Ray Meyer. 

It wasn’t ready when he left. But it will 
be ready for our readers next week when 
it becomes part of our College Ba.sketball 
Preview, along with Scouting Reports on 
180 major college teams. 

Meyer’.s instructions on basketball of- 
fense will see America first. However, 
since Holman has retired from CCNY 
but not from basketball, chances are 
they’ll get pretty good circulation in the 
Orient some time not too far away. 
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William France. President of NASCAR (National Association for Stock Car Auto Racine) and the DayUma International Speedway. ( Rolex timed) . and 
Paul Whitcm.m. world renownetl mneslm and Direi’lorof Sports Car Events for NASCAR. 



WTriere did you g'et 
yoxtr H_oiex ? 


Rolex users are a proud lot. They stand apart from the “crowd” 
. . . just as Rolex watches do, The versatile, functional features 
of Rolex men’s watches (and the delicate stylins: and accuracy of 
our ladies’ line, too) are pride marks with Rolex. 

Role.x users unite in praise of such watchmaking achievements 
as the Oyster case, the rotor self-winding Perpetual chronom- 
eter* movement, and the amazing dependability that have made 
Rolex the finest timepiece in the world. 

Rolex wearers rarely comment on each other’s taste, They don’t 
have to. It’s implicit in the fact that they both chose a Rolex. 

‘■'Rolex has produced, during the last fifty years, more officially 
certified chronometers than all other manufacturers cornbincd ! 

ROLEX 

OYSTER PERPETUAL 


ROLEX ZEPHYR... 
OYSTER PERPETUAL. 
25-jewe]. waterprooft . self- 
winding wrist chronometer. 
In stainless steel with 14k 
gold diamond-cut bezel, 
leather strap . . . $190.00: 
with steel and gold bracelet 
. . . $249.75. In I4k gold 
case with strap , . . $350.00 : 
with 14k gold bracelet . . . 
S635.00 f.t.i. 


Official time piece. 

Pan American World Airways. 
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Beguiling 
cargo from 
the Virgin Islands 
for the 

discriminating 
taste ! 

St. Johns Bay Rum. After shave, after 
bath. Product of an original Virgin Island 
formula. Thoroughly masculine. 

From three dollars, plus tax. 


West Indian Lime Shave Set. Eight 
ounces of West Indian Lime After 
Shave, four ounces of West Indian Lime 
Cologne. Hand-crafted palm straw 
hamper. Ten dollars and fifty cents, 
plus tax. 


West Indian Lime Colognes. Captured for you — the 
eternal freshness of the true lime of the Indies! For 
a man’s man — West Indian Lime Cologne, 
For his lady — West Indian Lime and 
Floral Cologne, From four dollars and fifty 
cents, plus tax. 


St.Johns Gift Set. An eight 
ounce bottle of Sc. Johns Bay 
Rum, a six ounce tin of St.Johns 
Bay Talc, gently deodorant; 
and a man-sized bar of St.Johns 
Bay Soap. Distinctively 
crafted hamper. Seven dollars 
and fifty cents, plus tax. 


St.Johns Bay Soap. Man-shaped, St. Johns Bay Soap 
has that spicy Bay Rum scent. Refreshes as it cleans. 
A hand-siecd bar, specially contoured for easy 
grasping in shower or tub. Distinctively packaged 
in a handwoven palm frond hamper. Four 
bars, four dollars. 


At fine stores, or write: 

M.W. McIntyre, Ltd., 

292 Madison Ave., New York, 
U.S. Agent. 


Blended and Sealed by 

WEST INDIES BAY COMPANY 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
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Ansco Guide to Christmas Giving 

(Find the perfect photographic gift for everyone— on this page.; 



ANSCOSET 35mm Camero. Ultra-sensitive _ a 
photoelectric cell covers widest range of pic- n i 

ture-taking conditions. Automatically selects 
the perfect shutter speed and opening. Coupled || 

rangefinder-viewfinder, needle-sharp fast f.‘2.8 "■ * 

lens, speeds from 1, 8 to 1, 1000 second. 



ANSCO LANCER '-LG Camera. Electric expo- 
sure meter tells you how to set for perfect ex- 
posures . . . even when to use flash! Takes 12 
perfect black-and-white pictures or color slides 
on 127 film. Complete outfit with flash unit, 
film and flashbulbs. 




ANSCOMATIC' Projector takes all popular size 
slides, and offers completely automatic oper- 
ation on any 2’x2' slide. Brilliant projection 
system gives brighter color on the screen. 
The Anscomatic Projector does everything 
automatically. Rated tops by experts. 




ANSCOLITE Ultra-Compact Flash Unit. Uses AG 
fiashbulbs! No larger than a 35mm film carton 
yet fits standard accessory clip on all cameras. 
Powerful BC cartridge, built-in test light cir- 
cuit. direct reading exposure calculator, with 
leather case. Ansco, Binghamton, New York, A 
Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation, 



ANSCOMARK M" 35mm Camera. Very latest ^ a 
in precision design. Automatic exposure meter 
couples to all its interchangeable lenses for I” ^ 
perfect exposure. High-speed shutter from 1 to Plo4.0tji 
1 500 second. Color-coded rangefinder-view- I*! mr wwi f 
finder, rapid-wind film advance lever. 



MEMO 80’ 8mm Projecfor . . . wliisper-quiet, 
super-brilliant . . . constant frame positioning 
keeps picture in optical center . . . 400-foot 
reel capacity (H hour show) . . . extra- fast 
rewind . . . ultra-sharp f. 1.6 projection 
lens . . . precision sprocket drive ... in self- 
contained case. 
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IN BRIDGE... 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 
IN SCOTCH... 

TEACHER’S 

IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 



Only experience could produce Scotch of such 

unvarying quality and good taste as Teacher's Highland Cream. 

Today, the fourth and fifth generations of 

the Teacher family still personally supervise the making 

of this famous product of Wm. Teacher £ Sons. Ltd. 

TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY / 86 PROOF 
SCHIEFFELIN <L CO.. NEW YORK. N. Y. 


<1 
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SCORECARD 

Events and Discoveries of the Week 


THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Far Westerners are furious because 
Minnesota accepted the Rose Bowl 
bid in fact but insisted it would con- 
tinue to oppose bowl participation 
on principle at Big Ten meetings. An 
official of the group that invited Min- 
nesota says off the record: “I am ap- 
palled and shocked at the bad grace. 
We wanted Minnesota but we didn’t 
expect a left-handed acceptance. It’s 
like saying, ‘We’ll approve now but 
please tell those Rose Bowl people 
not to ask us again.’ ” 

• Kansas may lose the Big Eight title 
it has just won when the conference 
meets next week. If Jayhawk Half- 
back Bert Coan is ruled ineligible 
{SI, Nov. 28), Kansas will have to 
forfeit six conference games. 

• Mississippi All-America Quarter- 
back Jake Gibbs, drafted by Bud 
Adams’ Houston Oilers, will be given 
a trial with Houston’s prospective 
major league baseball team as well 
as with the Oilers and will then de- 
cide which sport he prefers. 

HOW THEY PLAY THE GAME 

In 1984, when Harvard's computers 
play Yale’s computers in the annual 
Calculus Bowl, and MIT and Cal 
Tech are the sports giants of the col- 
legiate world, one constant will re- 
main. Little knots of fans will gather 
and debate the bromide: Is it wheth- 
er you win or lose that counts, or how 
you play the game? Even contempo- 
rary literature sometimes addresses 
itself to this perennial question. In 
John Updike’s current bestseller, 
Rabbil, Rnn, a drunken old coach 
says, “Give the boys the will to 
achieve. I’ve always liked that better 
than the will to win, for there can be 
achievement even in defeat.” 

Indeed there can: witness two 
events of last week. The University 
of Virginia ran its consecutive losing 
streak to 27. The alumni, predictable 
as Pavlov’s dog, demanded the firing 
of Coach Dick Voris. University Pres- 
ident Edgar Shannon replied, Noth- 


ing doing, and Voris’ three-year con- 
tract will be honored. Similarly, Presi- 
dent William Friday of the University 
of North Carolina thumbed his aca- 
demic nose at alumni who were after 
the scalp of Coach Jim Hickey. Fri- 
day extended Hickey’s contract 
through 1964, despite a Tar Heel 
record of 3-7. 

Does this mean that sanity is re- 
turning to campus athletic programs? 

Not necessarily. Cornell has just 
fired George (Lefty) James for not 
winning. In 25 years on the foot- 
ball staff, 14 as head coach. Lefty 
James had tried to instill “the will to 
achieve” in his athletes, had watched 
with satisfaction as they won four 
Ivy League titles and compiled an 
over-all record of 66-58-2. But this 
year Lefty’s backfield went to the hos- 
pital almost en masse and the team 
wound up winning only two games. 
Goodby Lefty. Said Cornell Athletic 
Director Robert J. Kane: “He did a 
good job for Cornell. . . . Cornell is 
indebted to him for long, faithful and 
dignified service.” Or, in the words of 
almost any dedicated football alum- 
nus: what had he done for us lately? 

TOMORROW THE WORLD 

Willie Bouchard of Eagle Lake, Me., 
is 70 years old, and for most of those 
years Willie has been a trapper. Last 
week he found something new in one 
of his traps on the Nadeau Thorough- 
fare. It was a ratlike animal midway 
between a muskrat and a beaver in 
size. It had long whiskers, coarse out- 
er fur and four great big orange teeth. 
Willie gave the animal to Game 
Warden Maynard Pelletier for iden- 
tification; Pelletier himself had to 
call in help, and finally the awful 
truth was out. The big rat was a coy- 
pu, or nutria, or swamp beaver, or 
troublemaker. 

Nutrias are hardy, beagle-size ani- 
mals with only one apparent aim— 
to take over the world. They used to 
call Argentina home, but then E. A. 
McTlhenny, the maker of Tabasco 


sauce, imported a few pairs to Avery 
Island, La. He planned to raise nu- 
tria for fur. 

Unfortunately, Mcllhenny’s “es- 
cape-proof” fences were blown down 
in the hurricane of 1940, and the nu- 
tria took it on the lam. In Louisiana 
they found almost no natural ene- 
mies (a hungry alligator will eat a 
nutria, but there are very few hungry 
alligators left in Louisiana) and 
pleasant conditions for breeding. One 
pair of nutrias can produce 15 off- 
spring a year, and these in turn pro- 
duce more. In a mere 20 years, they 



shoved mink and muskrat almost 
completely out of the bayou country; 
nutrias have migrated to Texas and 
Alabama and halfway up the Missis- 
sippi Valley, eating rice, corn, sugar 
cane and tree bark. 

But no one expected to find them 
as far away as Maine. Game wardens 
who set about solving the Willie 
Bouchard mystery soon found that 
Maine has its own Mcllhenny. A 
Washburn man had started raising 
nutrias and some had managed to 
escape. This may lead to as much 
trouble on the creeks down East as 
in the bayous down South. As for 
the rest of the country— well, it’s at 
least flanked and maybe enveloped. 

THE DEFECTORS 

There used to be a vaudeville song 
with the refrain, “Fish don’t perspire 
—hello, hello, hello.” However that 
may be, it is possible that fish are 
sometimesdiscontent, environmental- 
ly or perhaps even politically. Re- 
cently, some odd-looking salmon ap- 
peared along the northern shores of 
Scotland and Norway. They were 
pinker and blunter than they should 
have been. Investigation proved that 
continued 
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SAIL 



RACE 




IT CONVERTS TO AVIATOR’S 12-HR. RECORDER 


AND STOP TO REST: IT MEASURES REMAINING 
TIME-OUT, TAKES YOUR PULSE. THE WORLD’S 
BUSIEST WATCH - HAS MORE USES THAN EVER 
COUNTEOI WATERPROOF’, SHOCK-RESISTANT, 
AND KEEPS FIENDISHLY GOOD TIME. $100 AT 
FINE JEWELERS OR WRITE FOR FACT-BOOK TO 
CROTON WATCH CO.. 404 PARK AVE. SO.. N. V. 10 



•providing case is unopened, crystal and crown Intact 

CHRONOMASTER 


BY CROTON NIVADAGRENCHEN 


SCORECARD conlmued 

they were hatched from eggs which 
the Russians had picked up in the Pa- 
cific and planted in the cold water 
near Murmansk. Apparently seeking 
sanctuary, the salmon swam south 
and west toward the warmer water 
of democracy. They are of the species 
Oticorhijncus gorbuscha, akin to the 
quinnat or king salmon, and they are 
of course welcome in the free world. 

CODDLING THE BOYS 

In case you have gone through life 
wondering what star athletes eat, and 
how, here is a memo distributed to 
hotel dining room staffers by Balti- 
more Colts Coach Weeb Ewbank: 

“Please serve beef bouillon to all 
persons eating the pregame breakfast. 
Also French, Roquefort and Russian 
dressing is to be available on each ta- 
ble, along with toast, butter, honey 
and pitchers of coffee. No milk is to 
be served at the pregame meal. 

“No one is to be served the lettuce 
salad or the baked potato, since a 
number of the boys do not want 
either. Therefore, please place on a 
separate table 15 baked potatoes and 
30 lettuce salads— and those who de- 
sire either may help themselves. 

“Please place the steaks on the re- 
spective tables promptly at 9 a.m., 
making sure that the well-done meat 
is really well-done and will not have 
to be returned to the kitchen for ad- 
ditional cooking. If it is necessary for 
you to hire more help to get this meal 
out on time, then please do so— at 
our expense.” 

A HORSE’S LIFE 

The recent death of Bally Ache, win- 
ner of the Preakness, 15 other races 
and $758,522, gave sports page read- 
ers an intriguing glimpse of a little- 
known facet of horse racing. Bally 
Ache, it developed, had been insured 
for $1 million. The policy was car- 
ried by the Animal Insurance Com- 
pany of America, which listed assets 
of $368,605 as of Dec. 31, 1959. This, 
however, is only the beginning. The 
Animal Insurance Co. hangs onto 
only 10% of what it underwrites, re- 
insuring the other 90% (laying it off, 
so to speak) with Lloyd’s of London. 
That hoary institution, which is it- 
self a conglomeration of more than 
1,000 underwriting syndicates, han- 
dles a great deal of horse insurance, 
spreading the risk around among its 
many members. 


The amount for which a horse may 
be insured is determined strictly by 
Lloyd’s, and Lloyd’s thinks of every- 
thing. If a horse runs in a claiming 
race, the insurance automatically is 
reduced to the amount for which the 
animal may be claimed. Policies 
vary, but most indemnify against 
loss through natural causes, acci- 
dents, inoculations and humane de- 
struction on advice of a veterinarian. 
If a horse dies after an operation not 
approved by Lloyd’s veterinarians, 
there is often no payoff. Premiums 
run between 3 3/4% and 6% of the 
policy’s face value. 

An estimated 25% of U.S. race 
horses are insured, several for a half 
million each. Nasrullah, sire of Nash- 
ua, Bold Ruler and Never Say Die, 
dropped dead in his paddock last year 
and brought a $600,000 payoff, the 
record till Bally Ache. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

• Britain’s Dr. Barbara Moore, the 
marathon walker who plodded across 
the U.S. last summer, went before an 
English court to have her house as- 
sessment reduced. The reason: there 
is no public transportation between 
her house and the towns of Frimley 
and Camberley, two miles away, 
and Babs doesn’t feel like walking. 
She won the case and her assessment 
was cut by £5. 

• San Francisco Coach Red Hickey, 
displeased with the 49ers’ 4-4 record, 
revealed a lineup change in the back- 
field: “We’ll give C.R. a chance with 
J.D., R.C. and Y.A.” The new line- 
up: C. R. Roberts, J. D. Smith, R. C. 
Owens and Y. A. Tittle. 

• Ernie Broglio, the Cardinals’ 21- 
game winner, has a winter job in Cali- 
fornia, loading beer cases. “The brand 
isn’t Budweiser,” confided Ernie, “so 
I wish you wouldn’t mention it. Mr. 
Busch might get sore.” 

• Murray Warmath, Minnesota foot- 
ball coach who last year was hanged 
in effigy and this year has been idol- 
ized (SI, Nov. 14), received this let- 
ter from a fan: “Mr. Warmath, you 
are a great coach and your team has 
come a long way. You’re a helluva lot 
better than the coach we had last 
year.” 

• Earle B. Mayfield of Tyler, Texas, 
one of the winners in a national letter- 
writing contest (“25 words or less 
. . .”), is not sure what he’ll do with 
his prizes: a basketball, a football, 
a baseball, a handball and a skin- 
diving rig. He is 79. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



□ ALE MILLS, halfbiiok 

for Northeast Missouri 
State Colli'iie. rarried 
ball 31 times for lol 
yards and 13 poims 
against Bradley to set 
national small-colloKe 
record for three-year 
rushing (4.073 yardsi 
and national record for 
four-year scoring (407 
points I. 


-V 
■■ ^ * 



DR. FRANK HI8BEN, 

ardent big game hunt- 
er and anthropology 
professor at U. of New 
Mexico on State De- 
partment tour, roved 
rolling country near 
Zambezi River in Mo- 
zambique for three 
days, shot male kudu 
with world record horn 
spread of 67 inches. 


GEORGE SHOLTY, 28, 
Detroit harnes.s driver 
who weighs a jockey- 
like 108, steered his 
first four horses to vic- 
tory (for payoffs of 
515.10. $9.70, 59.30 
and $12.50). missed on 
fifth when the horse 
broke stride in the 
stretch; at Yonkers 
(N.Y.) Raceway. 


BILL FORHAN. Greens- 
boro (N'.C.) Generals' 
center from Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, member 
of 19,59 Canadian team 
that toured Ru.ssia. 
banged in four goals 
and registered two as- 
sists against Philadel- 
phia for top perform- 
ance of Eastern Hock- 
ey League season. 


TOMMY MASON, Sen- 
ior halfback at Tu- 
lane. scored two TDs 
again.st Vanderbilt to 
set school scoring rec- 
ord (72 poinlsi, then 
wont downtown to 
Nashville’s Grand Ole 
Opry. was called on 
-Stage, regaled hillbii- 
ly audience with cho- 
ruses of Cocdii/e liluc.s. 


PETE WARD, outfield- 
er in Baltimore chain, 
keeps Arizona winter 
league average around 
.350 despite old-.style 
hat grip; right (lower) 
hand choked two inch- 
es and left hand seven 
inches above that. Ex- 
plains Ward; “I can 
wait longer and still 
whip the bat around." 





FREE FOLDER; Dept. F-39, Keystone Camera Co., Inc., Boston 24, Mass. Prices Slightly Higher in Canada, o D6Q 


BASS WEEJUNS* 

— the nicest Gift under the tree — 
For HIM — For HER 


^044 


No size problem — just give 
a Bass Gift Certificate 
from your favorite store. 

originators of Waejuns" 
G. H. BASS A CO., 1 T1 2 Main Street, Wilton, M 
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EDITORIALS 


IVY LEAGUE 
ANACHRONISMS 

To practice in the spring or not to practice in the 
spring? That is a question that has bothered the 
de-emphasizers of football for more than a dec- 
ade. For a brief period after World War II the 
Pacific Coast Conference abandoned spring prac- 
tice and then thought better of it, particularly 
with the Big Ten beating its teams regularly in 
the Rose Bowl. When the Ivy League was formal- 
ized in 1954 all eight of its members agreed to 
stop practicing in the spring. 

This restriction on football — although not com- 
parable with the radical experiment in de-empha- 
sis conducted at Johns Hopkins, as reported on 
page 32 — did help to bring the game into line as 
an undergi’aduate sport at a time when it was 
being used elsewhere as an institutional ad for 
various universities. But, as the unbeaten and 
untied Yale team of 1960 has now proved, it is 
possible for the Ivies to play the best kind of 
football in a de-emphasized atmosphere. 

Does this also prove that spring practice is bad 
and should be abolished everywhere? Not at all. 
It is in the .spring that varsity football players 
master the basic fundamentals so essential to this 
rough game. During the brief hours of practice 
available in the fall there just isn’t time for the 
coaches to teach blocking and tackling and also 
drill the players in the intricacies of the offensive 
and defensive formations to be used from week 
to week. Without spring practice Coach Jordan 
Olivar of Yale had to suffer through one disas- 
trous season and one mediocre season with most 
of this year’s brilliant first -stringers in order to 
pi epai’e them for their recent triumphs. 

Were it not for the opposition of President A. 
Whitney Griswold of Yale, who tolerates football 
with only slightly concealed hostility, it is almost 


a sure thing that the Ivy League could agree to 
noncompulsory football practice in the spring 
and thus have a much better season in the fall — 
with fewer injuries to players and a higher level 
of performance among all eight universities. 

And that brings up another superfluous restric- 
tion on football. Along with its ban on bowl ap- 
pearances (which makes sense for the Ivy League 
since only a few of its players would want to give 
up their holidays for a bowl trip), the league for- 
bids any of its senior players to take part as indi- 
viduals in postseason games. That means they 
can’t play in the Shrine East-West Game in San 
Franci.sco, an experience some men consider to 
be their greatest in college football. A good many 
Ivy Leaguers played in the Shrine game prior to 
1954 without noticeable contamination. 

Now that Yale has proved it can field one of 
the country’s best collegiate football teams with- 
out overemphasizing, it is time for President Gris- 
wold and his fellow executives in the Ivy colleges 
to reconsider the bans on spring practice and 
postseason individual play. This would be a grace- 
ful moment to drop these archaic circumscriptions 
against Ivy football players. 

HEADS, NOT HEADLINES 

Fixes and rumors of fixes, clandestine deals and 
infiltration by mobsters have characterized box- 
ing ever since it became big business in the ’20s. 
But there are reasons to believe that public skep- 
ticism about the wholesomeness of the sport has 
never been deeper than it is today. Next week 
Senator Estes Kefauver and his subcommittee 
start their hearings in Washington, and it is our 
hope that as a result some heads will roll. The 
No. 1 boxing monopoly has been ended by the 
recent surrender of Jim Norris (SI, Oct. 10), but 
the game still has plenty of unsavory characters 
and dark corners. The main thing the investiga- 
tion must do is give the public confidence that 
boxing is off to a fresh start. We trust that the 
inquiring politicians will be after lasting results, 
not quick headlines. 
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What a wonderful gift for your family_ 
and yourself— COLOR TV by RCA VICTOR! 



I t’s “The Gift Thai Keeps On Giving !” 
It’s cniertainineni— even education— 
for all your family for years to come. 

The colors are so true and natural 
that the picture is almost three-di- 
mensional. You’ll appreciate the new 


tuning ea.se and the new dependaijility 
of 1961 RCA Victor Color TY. And 
the prices start at just S495 ! 

Ask your RCA Victor dealer for a 
demonstration now — Christmas is just 
around the corner! 


The Most Trusted Name 
in Television 

RADIO CORRORATION OF AMERICA 
Ser\-ice is no problem. See local dealer, serviceman, or 
RCA Service Co. Nationally advertised list price shown, 
optional with dealer. Prices, speciheations siibjeci to 
change without notice. UHK, optional, e.slra. 


You don’t know what you’re missing 'til you get new RCA Victor color tvi 




Color seven days a week, every 
week! Over 1000 hours of net- 
work color programs . . . from 
sports to spectaculars ! Local sta- 
tions have color shows, too! 



Color plus black-and-white! You 
get both from the same set! 
Whether it’s in color or in black- 
and-white, you’ll see the pro- 
gram you want — beautifully! 



Remote control with “Complete- 
off!" “Wireless Wizard” lets you 
change channels, ad justs volume 
and color. It's the remote that 
turns tlie set eompletrly ofT. 



Full-year warranty on all parts and 
tubes! Covers even the picture 
tube ! 5-year warranty on Security 
Sealed Circuit boards ! Labor 
costs arc excluded. thk <s) ® 





What, no sports car cap? 


You don’t need a little cap with a belt in the back, 
or knowledge of some esoteric automotive jargon to 
enjoy a Corvette. All you need is a desire to own a car that is designed for your use personally. This is no station 
wagon, no family sedan, this is your car and nobody elsc’s. It is the ultimate development of a fine car that has 
known five years of unparalleled success in the maelstrom of sports car competition, and yet it can be tailored to your 
personal tastes — even if you don’t know a tappet from a teapot. Push-button door handles, inside door locks and a 
side-view mirror arc some of the Corvette conveniences you don’t get on most other sports cars. You also have a wide 
choice of power teams— ranging from the standard 230-horscpowcr engine (which can be matched with Powerglide* 
to delight the boulevardier) to the swashbuckling Fuel Injection* V8 with four-speed close-ratio transmission.* 
'I’alk it over with your dealer. Whatever version you 
decide on, you’re in for the greatest adventure of your 

driving career ! 'Optional at extra cost Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 


;i lujecuuii vo vvua loui-spceu iiuse-iaiiu iraiisiiiissioii. 

Corvette by Chevrolet 




COMING EVENTS 


December 2 to December 8 

AH Hmex are E.S.T. 


■ Nelvork radio 


tr Color leleeUion Telenxio 


Friday, December 2 

BASKETBALL I’pro) 

L(>s Angeles at Boston. 
St. I.ouis at New York. 


Saturday, December 3 

BASKETBALL foolln^o) 

I'lah Stale vs. NYL at Mad. Sq. Garden, New 
York, 


Fullmer vs. Robinson, NBA middle title bout, 
15 fds., Los Angeles, 10 p.m. fABC). 
FOOTBALL 'eollege) 

fS. Duke at UCLA. 4:1.5 p.m. (ABC). 

Virginia at South Carolina. 

Boston at Montreal. 

New York at Toronto. 


Sunday, December 4 


BASKETBALL <prol 
Boston at I.<)s Angeles. 

Detroit V9. Cincinnati at Indianapolis. 
FOOTBALL (prol 
Boston at BuiTalo. 

^aBDallas at New York [CBSl.* 

^■Detroit at Baltimore (CBS-TV, NBC-TV, 
Mutual-radio).* 

» Green Ba>- at Chicago [CBS).* 

(gt Houston at Dallas Texans (ABCl.* 

® L(» Angeles Chargers at Oakland (ABC).* 
tSe New York Titans at Denver (ABC).* 

^ E’hiladulphia at St. Louis (CBSl.* 

I# .San Francisco at Los Angeles (CBS).* 

A Washington at Cleveland (CBS, Sports Net- 
work). • 

HOCKEY 

Montreal at Chicago. 

New York at Detroit. 

Toronto at. Boston. 


Monday, December 5 

BASKETBALL (college) 
Indiana at Kansas State. 
LSU at North Carolina. 
St. Louis at Ohio State. 

Boston at Los Angeles. 


U.S. National Senior Open, Palm Springs, Calif, 
(through Dec. II). 

Tuesday, Dec. 6 

BASKETBALL (collcgc) 

Memphis Stale at Baylor. 

Temple at Princeton. 

(pro) 

Detroit at St. Louis. 

Philadelphia vs. Syraeuse, Now York vs. Cin- 
cinnati at New York. 


December 7 

BASKETBALL (prO) 

Los Angeles at Cincinnati. 
St. Ix)uia at Detroit. 
Syracuse at Boston. 

Detroit at New York. 
Montreal at Toronto. 


Thursday, December 8 

BASKETBALL (pnl) 

Cincinnati vs. Boston, Philadelphia vs. New 
York at Philadelphia. 

Coral Gables Open, $20,000, Coral Gahlcs, Fla. 
(through Dec. 11). 

HOCKEY 

Chicago at Boston. 

Davis Cup interzone final, U.S. vs. Italy, Perth, 
Australia (through Dec. 10). 

USLTA Hard Court Champs., La Jolla, Caiif. 
(through Doc. 11). 

* See local listing 



',^(EW SWEETi ^'ant a livelier .Manhattan? Tlien you'll welcome 
this new arrival lioni France — new Moilly Prat Sweet Vermouth. 

Somewhat less •sweet than most sweet vcrinoullis, it makes your 
cocktails come alive. Tr)^ sipping it solo, too, or on-the*rocks. Bv 
tile makers of famous Noilly Prat Extra Dry French Vermouth. 

BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK. N.Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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THEN THE EAGLE 
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IILADELPHIA ANOTHER TOUCHDOWN OVER NEW YORK 


SWOOPED 


Philadelphia, responding to a wave of good fortune, 
is closing in on its first championship in 11 years. For 
the story of how the breaks were made, turn the page 
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THE HAGUE SWOOPED CO^lliilUetl 


DECISION IN THE EAST 


by TEX MAULE 

C HAMPIONSHIPS were as avail- 
able as a fumble in the East and 
in the West last week, the sure- 
handed, resourceful Philadelphia Ea- 
gles picked off the title in the Nation- 
al Football League’s Eastern Divi- 
sion. but a bumbling Baltimore team 
may have blown its chance for a third 
straight championship in the West. 

The two big games— Philadelphia 
versus New York (31-23) before 
60,000-odd hysterical fans in Frank- 
lin Field and Baltimore versus San 
Francisco (22-30) at Baltimore— were 
curiously similar. The old champs— 
Giants and Colts— fell victim to the 
same misfortune: interceptions and a 
new quirk in the adversary’s offense. 

Baltimore’s quarterbacking non- 
pareil, John Unitas, had five passes 
intercepted by the young, quick and 
fired-up San Francisco secondary; 
New York’s not-quite-nonpareil 


George Shaw had four of his passes 
intercepted by the somewhat middle- 
aged, quick and, also, fired-up Eagle 
secondary. When it was all over, Bal- 
timore held precariously to a half- 
game lead in the West, with four 
teams within close tackling distance 
of the division title. The Eagles had 
only the Giants and the Browns left 
to worry about— and they could erase 
that anxiety with a victory in any 
one of their next three games. 

The Eagles are a team built rather 
simply upon the extraordinary ability 
of one man— their pudgy, stubborn, 
imperturbable quarterback, Norman 
Van Brocklin. They started quite in- 
auspiciously against the Giants last 
Sunday as, indeed, they had the Sun- 
day before, On the first play of the 
game George Shaw hit Kyle Rote for 
a 71-yard touchdown pass; the swell- 
ing, continuing roar of the big home 
crowd may have helped that play. 
Tom Brookshier, the Eagle wingback 
assigned to cov'er Rote short, told 
Bobby Freeman to pick up Rote deep. 
But Freeman did not hear him in the 
uproar. Rote, with no one covering 
him, took Shaw’s pass all alone and 
maintained that happy state until 
he had scored. 

The Giants scored twice more in 
the first quarter before the Eagle de- 
fenders had gathered their addled re- 
sources. By then, almost the only 
calm man in Franklin Field was Van 
Brocklin, who can be calm indeed. 

He fiddled around irritably with 
the Giant defenses for a while, en- 
countering an effective variation de- 
signed to cut off the quick passes he 
had thrown so successfully to Bobby 
Walston and Tommy McDonald in 
the game a week before. Then the Ea- 
gle defenders intercepted two of 
Shaw’s passes. Van Brocklin convert- 
ed one of the interceptions into a field 
goal and the other into a touchdown. 
The touchdown came on a pass to 
rookie Fullback Ted Dean. It was 
called off a fake trap play up the mid- 


ALERT EAGLE Defender Don Burroughs 
picks off a New York pass, stops a drive. 



die, and it was the same play, put in 
especially for the Giants, the Dutch- 
man had used the week before for a 
19-yard gain (SI, Nov. 28). 

On the first play of the fourth 
period last Sunday, he used the play 
again, and it went for 49 yards and 
the touchdown which put the Eagles 
ahead to stay. Designed by Charley 
Gauer, one of the Eagle as.sistant 
coaches, the play is a variant of an- 
other used often several years ago. 
It is called a play number pass — a 
pass which develops from what is os- 
tensibly a run, with aggressive line 
blocking such as is generally used on 
runs. (“That's the best play any one 
threw at us all year,’’ the fine Giant 
linebacker, Sam Huff, said after the 
game. “I never saw Dean. Hell, one 
time I tackled Barnes.’’) To the de- 
fense it looks like a trap play with 
Barnes carrying the ball. Actually it 
is a pass to Dean, who seeps through 
the defensive line into the gap left in 
the secondary by the middle line- 
backer and the wingbacks hurrying 
up to stop the trap run. 

Two touchdowns 

Twice it accounted for Philadel- 
phia touchdowns. A third was scored 
on a similar play, with Van Brocklin 
throwing to Halfback Billy Barnes. 
The fourth, actually, pointed up the. 
difference in these two teams. It was 
scored after a Barnes fumble on the 
Giant three, the ball popping crazily 
out of his arms when he was hit hard 
by Huff, then bouncing oddly in the 
end zone with three Giants and one 
Eagle in pursuit. The Eagle was J. D 
Smith, a largo, somewhat ungainly 
tackle who overcame his few short- 
comings and recovered the ball for 
the score. 

It may be that this unlikely touch- 
down typifies this Eagle team, which, 
if it can win one more ball game, will 
play for the professional champion- 
ship. It is not as sound a team as most 
of the other champions of the past. It 
reflects very strongly the personality 
of Van Brocklin — stubborn, ingeni- 
ous, opportunistic, unruffled. The 
team does not have a truly strong 
running attack, and it is a tribute to 
Van Brocklin’s audacity that his mi- 
nuscule running threat suffices for the 
fakes which set up the passing game. 

The passing is superb. McDonald 
and Pete Retzlaff and Walston are 
accomplished, determined and talent- 
ed receivers, and Van Brocklin gets 


excellent protection for his throwing 
from the Eagle offejjsi's'e line. This 
same line, however, does not distin- 
guish itself blocking for the runners. 
The defense, flawed here and there 
by rookies, acquits itself nobly when 
it remembers the words of wisdom 
proffered by Jerry Williams, a very 
good defensive coach. That is most 
of the time, but it can fail grievous- 
ly now and then. All in all, the Ea- 
gles are an exciting team, stabilized 
by Van Brocklin on offense and by 
old, bold and cold Chuck Bednarik 
on defense. 

A titillating sidelight to this game 
was the possibility that Bednarik, the 
Eagle linebacker and offensive center, 
might be left for dead by one or an- 
other of the Giant team in revenge 
for Bednarik's chilling tackle of Fran k 
Gifford two weeks ago. Bednarik, hit- 
ting Gifford with a blind side tackle 
late in the game, left the Giant half- 
back cold as snow. The Philadelphian 
danced a happy, heathen victory jig 
after Gifford’s fumble had been re- 
covered by the Eagles, thus insuring 
their victory. His histrionics were 
misconstrued in some quarters as un- 
seemly joy over the mayhem he had 
committed on the prostrate Gifford. 


“I got lots of letters,” Bednarik 
said before last Sunda 3 ’''s game. ‘‘All 
good except for one from a lady in 
Texas. Then I got lots of telephone 
calls including one at 2:30 in the 
morning from some woman hollering 
at me. I disconnected the phone. I 
sent Gifford some fruit in the hospi- 
tal, and I wrote him a three-page let- 
ter. It was a good tackle.” 

No revenge 

The Giants did not try to avenge 
their fallen teammate. ‘‘They were 
rough and mean,” Bednarik said af- 
ter the game. ‘‘Like always. But not 
dirty.” Once, on a punt, Sam Huff 
unjointed Bednarik with a whistling 
blind side block. 

‘‘It musta hurt,” Huff said. ‘‘But 
he didn't holler. He got up and said, 
‘Careful, Sam. You keep blocking me 
like that, and they’ll think you’re 
picking on me.’ ” 

Bednarik is a very youthful 35- 
year-old who is to the Eagle defense 
what Van Brocklin is to the offense. 
He has a nose which strays haphaz- 
ardly over a face handsome in spite of 
that, and he is the ^•ery model of a 
modern major general when defend- 
ing. In this game, as in the previous 


one, he played on offense as well as 
defense— an almost impossible task 
even for a young man— and thus 
pointed up the thin resources of the 
Eagle team. He left the game at last in 
the fourth period, walking slowly and 
with fatigue showing in every line of 
his slumped, strong body. The big, 
noisy crowd gave him its noisiest ac- 
colade of the day. 

The Eagles can, very likely, beat 
any one of the teams in the West 
which still have a chance to win the 
Western Division title. First of these, 
of course, is Baltimore. The Colts 
found a double-wing offense installed 
for last week’s occasion by the San 
Francisco 49ers a problem that could 
not be solved readily. The double 
wing stationed John Brodie, the San 
Francisco quarterback, in a tailback 
spot where he took a direct snap from 
center, thus gaining 1) some two or 
three seconds’ additional time against 
the fearsome charge of the Colt line 
and 2) reasonable peace of mind in 
which to pass. 

The formation is not that new: 
‘‘That’s not what beat us,” Colt 
Coach Weeb Ewbank said later. ‘‘We 
have it in our play book. It was our 
coniivued on page 77 



HAPPY EAGLES AFTER GAME ARE (LEFT TO RIGHT) BILL BARNES, CHUCK BEDNARIK, COACH BUCK SHAW, VAN BROCKLIN, TEO DEAN 
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by MARTIN KANE 


BOOM! GO THE BILLIKENS 


And boom! goes soccer, favorite sport of most of the rest of the world. 
More than 300 U.S. colleges— the number has tripled in 15 years— 
play it now, but St. Louis University excitingly proves it is still champ 


T he fastest-growing college sport 
in America is soccer, which is also 
the world’s favorite team game, and 
the best U.S. college soccer team is St. 
Louis University. St. Louis proved it 
last weekend on the Brooklyn (N.Y.) 
College field by winning the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association cham- 


pionship with a deft-footed show of 
speed and virtuosity against a hus- 
tling University of Maryland eleven. 
The score: 3-2, a margin that just 
about rated the teams. 

The St. Louis Billikens, winners of 
13 straight after an opening loss to 
Fairleigh-Dickinson, excelled at short 


passing. The Maryland Terrapins ex- 
celled in a most unreptilian dash and 
drive. The contrast in styles resulted 
in a game so engrossing that some 
spectators loudly resented the dis- 
tracting comments of an enthusiastic 
announcer, who was restrained from 
hailing the beauty of the play only 
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by a breakdown in the public addresfj 
system. 

To get into the finals, St. Louis 
had, on the previous day, defeated 
the unbeaten West Chester (Pa.) 
State team 2-1, and Maryland had 
knocked out the University of Con- 
necticut 4 0. As might have been ex- 
pected in a game which is the sport of 
so many nations, two foreign-born 
players were among the outstanding 
men on the field. Gerry Balassi, Ital- 
ian-born and season’s high scorer for 
St. Louis, starred at outside right and 
scored one of his team’s goals. Juan 
Carlos Martin, a native of Argentina, 
dominated play from the Maryland 
center-forward position and opened 


the scoring early in the first quarter. 
But there was also some very superior 
work by St. Louis’s swift Don Range 
and Bob Malone in the forward line, 
with Range accounting for two of his 
team’s goals. Cliff Krug, the inside 
right who had made three of Mary- 
land’s four goals against Connecticut, 
scored another against St. Louis. 

Maryland scored first on a superb 
shot by the dexterous Martin who 
seemed to have four feet to apply to 
the ball whenever it came near him. 
Martin was flat on his back in front 
of the St. Louis goal when a defend- 
ing halfback miskicked the ball with- 
in range of his flailing feet. Still su- 
pine, Martin back-kicked past Mike 


Quinn, the St. Louis substitute goal- 
ie. (Quinn replaced the regular goal 
tender. Bill Mueller, who was injured 
in the semifinals. Only a sophomore, 
he proved himself with a total of 14 
saves in the game, some of them made 
with the low sun squarely in his eyes.) 
Another St. Louis casualty of the 
semifinals was their fine outside left, 
Tom McDonnell. 

Minutes after Martin’s goal. Range 
tied the score on a penalty kick— 
Maryland had been caught handing 
the ball— and the Terrapins never 
could get ahead again, though they 
were frequently in front of the St. 
Louis goal. 

continued 
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BOOM! C0r!<lKU6'(Z 

St. Louis closed the quarter lead- 
ing by one point after Balassi drove 
a 37-yard shot past Goalie Ronnie 
Williamson. 

Midway through the second quar- 
ter a screaming hot pass from Co- 
Captain John Klein, St. Louis right 
halfback, found Range speeding in to 
a point directly in front of the Mary- 
land net and, though he did not even 
seem to pause. Range’s foot deflected 
the ball past Williamson. 

The score 3 1 against them, the 
Marylanders opened the second half 
with the elan of an oldtime caval- 
ry charge. St. Louis met it with a 
firm defense. The quarter was all but 
over, however, before the Terrapins 
had a chance to score. Given a cor- 
ner kick, a mass of Maryland players 
attacked, but Goalie Quinn slapped 
the ball into the air. He fell immedi- 
ately, and with the goalie grounded, 
Maryland’s Krug leaped high, took 
the ball on his head and bunted it in. 


ST. LOUIS OUTLEAPED MARYLAND . . . 



That was the last score by either 
side though it did seem to a tense, 
nail-biting crowd that there were 
times in the fourth quarter when 
Maryland would certainly tie, It was 
in this quarter that Quinn, admitted- 
ly with fine support from teammates, 
made save after save. 

There was, for instance, a frantic 
scramble late in the period when 
the Marylanders and St. Louisans, 
grouped in front of the Billikens’ net, 
kept the ball flying back and forth 
with a succession of finely played 
head shots, at least a dozen of them 
in rapid, continuous fire. And there 
was a corner kick opportunity in the 
closing moments that came to noth- 
ing when the whistle blew. 

In winning the title, St. Louis de- 
clared its supremacy for the second 
successive year over the more than 
300 college soccer teams in the U.S., 
a number that testifies to the fact 
that college soccer is rising like bread 
dough in a hot kitchen. That 300 is 
about triple the number of college 
teams in the U.S. soon after World 
War II. 

Recently the almost exclusive 
property of ethnic clubs in the U.S., 
and known in other countries by such 
names as football, futbol and calcio, 
it was the original sport from which 
our special brand of football evolved. 

No premium on size 

High and prep schools also have 
taken up soccer at a proportionate 
rate, some of them at the expense 
of regular football. Many schools have 
dropped football because it is so 
costly to outfit a squad, and because 
the frequency of injury to the skele- 
tally undeveloped teen-age stripling 
appalls much more than the quality 
of the high school game appeals. Be- 
sides, there is a special attraction in 
the fact that soccer is a team sport at 
which the physically average in 
weight and stature can excel, provid- 
ed they develop the requisite stamina 
and skills. Body checking is strictly 
regulated. There is no particular pre- 
mium on beef or height, factors that 
dull the rest of the world’s apprecia- 
tion for our football and basketball. 

Today more and more physical ed- 
ucation schools around the country 
are urging that future coaches be 
competent to teach soccer as well as 
other sports. It is possible to predict 
that more and more of these coaches 
will seek an outlet for their soccer ed- 



. . . AND WEST CHESTER AS WELL 


ucation in the secondary schools, and 
that graduates of these schools and 
teams will seek out colleges that give 
them a chance to win a letter— even a 
minor letter— at their sport. Some 
colleges that now field soccer teams 
on a club basis, unrecognized by the 
athletic departments, appear to be 
on the verge of giving in and recog- 
nizing the game as a letter sport. 

It is no presumption, therefore, to 
hold that more and more soccer will 
be seen in American colleges during 
the next few years. There is even 
ground for hope that it may some 
day be a major sport, though by no 
means soon. A major sport must have 
a major following in the stands and 
there were only 1,000 spectators at 
the NCAA finals. True, it was the 
afternoon of the Army-Navy foot- 
ball game, available on television. 
And the finals were held in Brooklyn 
College, which is in Flatbush, which 
is out where the subway ends. 

Soccer isn’t nearly that far out 
any more. end 
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Right now? Why not? Allow me. 


Above we present the new Robt. Burns De Luxe 
cigars. Anything that might be said about the 
smoke itself is better left to your own good taste. 
But do expect a new degree of mildness plus the 
rich flavor of superior tobacco . Six shapes to choose 
from — priced 2 for 250 to 250 each. And probably 
the best cigar values in the land. 


Prices subject to tax in some localities. 
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Troy Robes are soft and cozy. Keep one in your car, and your legs will never be cold on long 
drives. They're also great at football games, ski lodges, even cruises. You’re kept lavishly warm, 
yet (thanks to .'\crilan*). there’s no bulky weight! And the Scotch plaids add elegance to your 
outfit. Easy carrying too, since you can buy a matching carrying case which doubles as a soft 
scat. Troy Robes of 100% virgin Acriian acrylic fiber arc machine washable, machine dryablc 
(dry clean too). Don't shrink or fade. No moth or mildew problems. See them at leading stores 
everywhere. And sec Troy's bed blankets of 100% virgin Acriian. Look for the Seal of Quality 
tag with the red “.A”-Acrilan trademark. Robes and blankets don’t just get it — they earn iti 
Robe sizes: 50 x 60 about S9.98; 50 x 70 about SI 2.98; 56 x 72 about St 4.98. ZIP-A-ROBE* cases extra. 
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A DOUBLE DOUBLE 
FOR ALLEN 


Allen Lawrence won both the 
NCAA and AAU cross-country 
titles for the second year in a row 


A .i.eN’ Lawrence is a runner who 
insists that his track ambitions 
were extinguished by a dismal show- 
ing at the Olympic Games. Now, Allen 
Lawrence says, he is merely “going 
through the actions” to complete the 
obligations of his college athletic 
scholarship. For an extinguished 
trackman, the tidy little Australian 
with the immaculate stride did some 
pretty magnificent running last week. 
At East Lansing, Mich, the 28-year- 
old L'niversity of Houston junior car- 
ried off the National Collegiate cross- 
country championship for the second 


by GWILYM BROWN 

consecutive year. Then three days 
later in Louisville he won the National 
AAU title for the second straight 
time. It was the first time anyone had 
ever captured both titles two years in 
a row. He al.so led his four Houston 
running mates (two fellow Austra- 
lians, one Pole and one Scot) to both 
team titles. It wasn’t the first time a 
cross-country team had won both 
championships in the same year — 
Michigan State did it in 1948— but 
it was the first all-foreign team to do 
it. With an average age of 26, it was 
certainly the oldest team to do it. 

The year between cross-country 
championships had been a hectic one 
for I.awrence. It began glorioasly 
during the winter board season with 
world indoor records for two and 
three miles (ST, Feb. 29). It con- 


tinued gloriously through the spring 
when he ran a solo 10,000-meter race 
in a U.S. record 29:36.4 (SI, March 
14) as part of an effort to convince 
Australian Olympic selectors that he 
should be named to the .'Australian 
Olympic team <'he ivas). It ended on 
a note of shocking and bitter disap- 
pointment during the Summer Olym- 
pics in Rome. There he failed to make 
the 5,000-meter final, failed to finish 
in the 10,000 meters and had to walk 
the last two miles of the marathon. 

“There was never anything I could 
put my finger on,” said Lawrence, re- 
ferring to his Olympic failures. ‘T was 
able to run about 140 miles a week in 
training for the Games, but I always 
felt a bit sluggish, a bit tired. I as- 
sumed that when I started tapering 
off a bit just prior to the Games I’d 
start feeling fresh and eager again. 
But I never did. When 1 was eliminat- 
ed in my 5,000 heat it took the con- 
fidence right out of me. I was a beat- 
en man before I even lined up for 
the start of the 10,000. I’ve been in 
this game a long time, and I’ve taken 
some terrible thrashings before, but 
this was the biggest disappointment 
I’ve ever fell. It’s embarrassing to 
carry the colors of your country in a 
race and then do so badly. I had my 
chance in the Olympics to prove that 
I was a world-class runner, and I 
couldn’t do it. It’s sobered me up. 
I’ve finally realized that I’m just not 
cotilimicd 


HEAD THROWN BACK, KNEES KICKING HIGH, HOUSTON'S AL LAWRENCE SPRINTS ACROSS FINISH LINE AT AAU RACE IN LOUISVILLE 




MOST OF THE AAU FIELD (RIGHT) WAS STILL GOING THATAWAY AS NORRIS (IN WHITE) AND LAWRENCE HEADED TOWARD FINISH 


DOUBLE DOUBLE eoiilinued 

up to those guys. I know I can’t be a 
world-class runner, so I’m satisfied to 
be just a good college or AAU runner. 
I’ve found now that I’m a much bet- 
ter student and that 1 can start plan- 
ning my future life. Of course, I still 
have my own pride and will do ju.st 
as well as I can in anything I’m in.” 

Thus sobered, Lawrence returned 
to the Houston campus this fall and, 
with the residue of his long summer’s 
training still sticking to him, pre- 
pared for the cross-country season. 
The budget for track at Houston — a 
budget which includes, among other 
items. Coach Johnny Morriss’ sal- 
ary and 11 track scholarships— is a 
skimpy $27,500. Lawrence might 
have been able to work out a more 
profitable deal for himself elsewhere, 
but Houston and Coach Morriss were 
highly recommended by friends in the 
U.S. Besides, he wanted to take a 
radio and TV course {which Houston 
has) and be able to run in a climate 
similar to his native Sydney (which 


Houston has also). The other Aus- 
tralians followed right along. In or- 
der to stretch the few dollars avail- 
able the team travels everywhere in 
a bright blue 1955 Plymouth station 
wagon, fitted over the rear seats with 
a wide innerspring mattress. This 
rolling hotel room is called the Blue 
Goose. Into the Blue Goose for last 
week’s trip were squeezed Lawrence, 
Coach Morriss, John Macy, 30. a Po- 
lish refugee who will become an Amer- 
ican citizen in March, Barrie Almond, 
25, from Sydney, Pat Clohessy, 26, 
from just north of Sydney, George 
Rankin, 24, from Edinburgh, and 
Geoff Walker, a freshman from Aus- 
tralia just along for the ride and the 
experience. 

If the Houston team was cramped 
and weary after its long trek north 
in the Blue Goose, this was not at all 
apparent to its NCAA opponents. 
Lawrence, his bright red uniform vis- 
ible from every point on the course, 
broke into the lead at the half-mile 
point. Macy, 30 yards behind, fol- 
lowed him through the mile in 4:37, 


the two-mile in 9:38. The few ambi- 
tious collegians who tried to stay with 
that rapid pace had trouble even fin- 
ishing. Lawrence came across the line 
first, covering the four miles in a 
course record 19:28.2. Macy was sec- 
ond, 75 yards back. Almond finished 
eighth, Clohessy 11th. When Rankin 
trotted across the finish line 37th 
among those eligible for the team 
scoring Houston had won its first 
NCAA team title. 

‘T’m just not ready for those guys 
yet,” gasped Brown’s Bobby Lowe 
after the race. 'I’he East’s top runner, 
Lowe had won the Heptagonal, New 
England and IC4A titles before com- 
ing west to challenge the Houston 
runners. He had stayed with them 
for more than a mile but eventually 
struggled in 23rd. ‘‘'J'heir pace was 
much too fast for me, it wore me out.” 

Exactly 71 hours later the same 
red-clad Houston runners were at 
Bellarmine College in Louisville lean- 
ing over the starting line at the Na- 
tional AAU race. Houston as a team 
faced no real challenge, but Lawrence 
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in the individual race would be strong- 
ly opposed by U.S. Olympians Max 
Truox, Deacon Jones, Phil Coleman, 
teammate John Macy, who had won 
this race in 1957 and ’58 and an un- 
usual little Englishman named Fred 
Norris. Norris is 5 feet 6 , weighs 118 
pounds and is 39 years old. He also is 
a freshman at McNeese State College 
in Lake Charles, La. Until this fall 
Norris was a Lancashire, England 
coal mine maintenance worker and 
one of Europe’s fastest road and cross- 
country runners. An astonishingly 
long recruiting arm had drawn Nor- 
ris from the north of England to the 
bayou country of southern Louisiana. 
He emigrated to Lake Charles, where 
he had been offered a job, and then 
accepted a scholarship to McNeese. 
He had already raced against Law- 
rence in two dual meets, defeating 
him once. His eyes are widespread 
and deep-set, and during a race he 
looks like a running cadaver. Law- 
rence knew Norris would set an ex- 
haustingly fast pace; his job would 
be to stay with him. 


CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNERS Ciohcs-sy {left), Walker, Lawrence, Almond, Rankin 
dress beside team's station wagon after .4AU race. Houston Coach Morriss looks on. 


The cross-country course at Bellar- 
mine winds through a superb natural 
amphitheater. High, grassy slopes 
sweep up from the large plain formed 
by the college’s athletic fields where 
the race begins and ends. After chug- 
ging up a steep hill that takes them 
out of the starting area, the runners 
disappear behind the college build- 
ings, then appear again on the right, 
weaving through the hillocks and 
valleys that compose Bellarmine’s 
small nine-hole golf course. 

A crowd of 4,000, unusually large 
for this lightly attended sport, was 
on hand. Norris sped aw'ay from the 
pack of B 1 runners at the start, and 
Lawrence doggedly stuck right with 
him. They raced through the first 
mile of the 6 ' 4 -mUe course in just a 
shade over 4 :30, then stayed shoulder 
to shoulder for the next 4 ’ 2 miles, 
pulling farther and farther ahead of 
the field. Finally they broke out onto 
the large plain for the final half loop 
around to the finish line, about 800 
yards away. They raced along the far 
side of the baseball field, onto the 
cinder track, then around and back 
toward the crowd packed around the 
finish. With 150 yards to go, Law- 
rence suddenly .sprinted ahead. Gri- 
macing with the pain of the effort, 
teeth clenched, his head bobbing fran- 
tically, he plunged through the tape 
to beat Norris by 40 yards in a time 
of 31:20.8. Houston easily won the 
team championship with 33 points 


to the runner-up New York AC’s 42. 

“I couldn’t have run any faster," 
said runner-up Norris, ‘‘and I thought 
I had him at about four miles when 
he fell back a yard or so. But he 
came right back again.’’ 

"I couldn’t have run any fa.ster,’’ 
said winner Lawrence, ‘‘and if he’d 
been able to keep up that pace a bit 
longer he would have beaten me. But 
he slowed up a little in the last half 
mile. I had just enough left to win.’’ 

Three hours after the race the Blue 
Goose sat outside a dowmtow'n Louis- 
ville hotel, overstuffed but ready to 
fly. Its cargo included one coach, one 
freshman who ran at Louisville un- 
attached, nine bulging, oversized 
traveling grips, four wardrobe bags, 
one mnerspring mattress, eight large 
trophies, 17 medals and fiv’e exhaust- 
ed but content Houston runners. On 
the curb stood John Gutknecht, a 
boyish-looking graduate student in 
zoology at North Carolina. Gul- 
knecht had .surprised himself by fin- 
ishing third in the AAU race and had 
been surprised to learn that as the 
first U.S. citizen to finish he had 
earned a trip to Brazil for a New 
Year’s Eve road race in Sao Paulo. 
Now he was in for another surprise. 

‘‘My God,” he said in astonish- 
ment, as the loaded station wagon 
pulled away. ‘‘They’re all really going 
home in that thing. They told me 
they were, but I thought they were 
pulling my leg." end 


Oof! 

There are those who say 
there is no more foot in 
football, but Detroit Lions 
Halfback Bruce Maher will 
not agree. Early in the 
Lions-I’acker game at De- 
troit on Thanksgi\‘ing Day, 
ho charged in to block Boyd 
Dowler’s punt. The ball 
bounced out of the end 
zone for aLior.s safety which 
started Detroit to a 23-10 
win. iilaher got the hoot 
right in the stomach but 
lie was not seriously hurt. 
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Lullaby of Birdland 


Every sunset or so these autumn days a Detroit cement contractor named Tom Nardoni 
{righi, holding record play&r) spins a disc e^led Young and Nesting Crows. Lured by its 
far-out sound, a vast Sock of crows rises from its rookery outside of Essex, Ont. and 
swarms rapturoiwly toward the gun of Bill Scott. “Their curiosity kills them,” chuckles 
Scott, a Detroit machinery dealer. “I’ve seen them come in so low they practically 
sat on the end of the gun barrel. Then bang! and you blow them to hell. But let one 
get away with his feathers »nged «d ha’ll t^l his buddies and they won’t come at all.” 
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HOW PURE CAN 
A GAME GET? 



DEAN SHAFFER 



Nobody makes a cent on football 
at Johns Hopkins. Nobody has 
any fun. Nobody seems to care 


by JAMES POLING 

W ITH unwavering moral rectitude, 
Johns Hopkins University, of 
Baltimore, has been fielding a “pure,” 
wholly unsubsidized football team 
for a full quarter of a century, thereby 
establishing the least hotly contested 
intercollegiate athletic record on the 
books. Material rewards for playing 
football at Hopkins are so lacking 
that last year’s team had to pay for 
its letter jackets, even though it won 
the championships of both the Ma- 
son-Dixon and Middle Atlantic (Col- 
lege Division— South) conferences. 

As long ago as 1935 the school rid 
its sports program of all athletic schol- 
arships, all player recruiting and all 
forms of special financial aid to ath- 
letes. In 1938 Hopkins went even 
further and stopped charging admis- 
sion to its games. It is still the only 
college in the country whose games 
are free of charge. Money in sports 
is so repugnant to Hopkins that when 
its teams go out of town they pay 
their own expenses, and visiting 
teams pay their way when they jour- 
ney to Baltimore. 

The question arises: What has total 
de-emphasis done to football at Johns 
Hopkins? Has virtue been its own 
reward? A stout few say yes. More are 
doubtful. Most, on sad but undeni- 
able evidence, believe that virtue — as 
the naughty adage goes — has been its 
own punishment. 

This year Hopkins played better 
than average small-college football. 
Last year’s team, with a 7-1 record, 
w'as the most successful in the school’s 
history. The players are ably coached. 
They know the game’s fundamentals. 
And they run their basic formation — 
a modified version of the Tennessee 
coitlimted 


DEAN SHAFFER, the father of nonsubsi- 
dized football, wonders about its future. 
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single wing that employs flankers and 
a wingback in motion — with preci- 
sion and authority. 

If the team can be judged by its 
sensational victory in its 1960 open- 
ing game with Franklin and Marshall 
College, it has the spirit that wins 
games. With five minutes to go and 
the score tied 6-6, Hopkins went 87 
yards to a touchdown in 15 plays. On 
the last play of the game, with the 
ball on the eight-yard line, only three 
seconds remained on the timekeeper’s 
watch. Tailback Joe Cioni of Hopkins 
passed to End A1 Freeland, who was 
sandwiched between two Franklin and 
Marshall men. Freeland tore the ball 
out of the defenders’ hands for the 
winning touchdown. In the last game 
of the season Hopkins played gal- 
lantly against Western Maryland and 
lost by one point, 18-17. 

On the surface, Hopkins presents a 
picture of small-college football at its 
healthy best. But only on the surface. 
Actually, football at Hopkins is far 
from healthy. Its teams may perform 
admirably, but they get only anemic 
support from their schoolmates. 

At the Franklin and Marshall 
game, for example, out of an under- 
graduate body of 1,400 only a meager 
300 or so students turned out, and 
many of them were freshmen not yet 
steeped in the disdain for football 
that characterizes the Hopkins cam- 
pus. The rest of the crowd of perhaps 
2,500 seemed to be made up of the 
students’ girls, a very few of the alum- 
ni and faculty, the supporters of the 
visiting team and a large block of 
nonuniversity people taking advan- 
tage of the free admission. 

Of the few students who did at- 
tend the game, the vast majority 
were listless and almost wholly free 
of that tingling excitement most col- 
legians generate on a sunny Saturday 
football afternoon. They cheered only 
now and then, in a dutiful way. When 
the gun went off to end the game, a 
handful of students did rush out and 
carry the end who caught the winning 
touchdown off the field on their shoul- 
ders. But, as a disenchanted Hopkins 
lineman said of them as he trudged 
unnoticed to the dressing room, 
“They’re probably freshmen. They’ll 
get over it.” 

This boredom on campus was fore- 
shadowed by the program’s early fail- 
ure to win converts throughout the 


nation. Hopkins had more than its 
own virtue in mind. It hoped to launch 
a nationwide reform movement. 

Johns Hopkins has always regard- 
ed itself as a leader in higher educa- 
tion. When it was founded as the 
first real graduate school in America 
in 1876. Hopkins changed the entire 
course of American university train- 
ing. Its School of Medicine, found- 
ed in 1893, reA-olutionized medical 
teaching in this country. In the ’30s, 
when Hopkins began to view the com- 
mercialization of college football 
with alarm, it had some reason to 
believe that a school of its demon- 
strated leadership could counteract 
this trend with a bold endorsement 
of unsullied amateurism that would 
capture the imagination of the coun- 
try’s other colleges. 

Football, Hopkins proclaimed, was 
to be regarded as just one of many 
student extracurricular activities, of 
no more importance than W'restling, 
cross-country or any other sport or, 
for that matter, the glee club or the 
debating team. There would be no 
reason to favor a backfield star over 
a good baritone, no temptation for 
a school to put the gate before the 
game and seek profit from the ex- 
ploitation of its athletic students. 

But the heathen were unimpressed. 
Although several Ivy League schools 
sent representatives to Baltimore to 
study the Hopkins plan, most edu- 
cators reacted in the same manner as 
Robert M. Hutcnins, w'ho wrote, 
“Nobody cares, athletically speaking, 
what Johns Hopkins does.” 

Nobody seems to care today — 
least of all at Johns Hopkins. One 
student said recently, “There’s no 
sis~boom left in our football. Only 
the bah remains: Bah, who gives a 
damn!” He certainly didn’t, for he 
was one of the many students who 
passed up the P’ranklin and Marshall 
game to w'atch the Game of the 
Week on television. 

Most of the faculty doesn’t seem 
to care, either. P. Stewart Macaulay, 
the school’s executive vice-president, 
says he doubts if 20 of the 225 mem- 
bers of the undergraduate faculty 
give any support to the game. 

The alumni are equally indifferent. 
Karl M. Levy, President of the 
Alumni Association and a lineman 
on the 1924-25 teams, says, “Attend- 
ing a Hopkins game today is a bore, 
The students don’t have any spirit, 

continued 



CO-CAPTAIN James Kelley (above) and 
Tailback Joe Cioni arc agreed that it’s 
hard to be a hero at Johns Hopkins. 




COACH WILSON FEWSTER, A CASE STUDY IN ALMOST TOTAL FRUSTRATION, BELIEVES THAT ‘‘DE-EMPHASIS IS OVEREMPHASIZED" 
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JOHNS HOPKINS conlinued 

no one has any fun, we play in bush 
leagues and it’s all pretty dreary.” 

Occasionally attempts are made to 
mobilize some sis-boorn against the 
bak. Before last year's final game 
with Western Maryland, some of the 
student body tried to stage a pep 
rally. The rally’s organizers offered 
free beer and two busloads of girls 
from a neighboring college as added 
inducements. Only 200 turned out. 
When Coach Wilson Fewster and the 
team’s co-captains showed up to ad- 
dress the rally, one captain studied 
the scene, then said, “Those slobs are 
just interested in free-loading and 
making time. Damned if I'll waste 
my breath on them.” The three men 
walked away and, as far as they 
know, were never missed. 

What accounts for such a lack- 
luster attitude toward a good team 
playing a good game? The majority 
of the students seem to blame the 


school’s athletic policy. Of 20 students 
polled at random on the campus, six 
thought de-emphasis was "probably 
a good thing,” but 14 felt it had 
taken “the kick” out of Hopkins’ 
football. The dissenters argued that 
it was a mistake to treat football as 
just another game. To their minds, 
football was the “big” college sport 
and, as such, one that should be 
built up, not knocked down. 

The president of the student coun- 
cil, David Adams, spoke for the ma- 
jority when he said, “I think we 
definitely should do something for 
football here. I don’t see anything 
wrong with football scholarships if 
they’re only given to academically 
qualified players.” 

In what must surely be one of the 
most unorthodox remarks ever made 
by the president of any student coun- 
cil, Adams asked, "Why bother to 
go to a Hopkins game when you’ve 
got the University of Maryland, the 
Navy and the Baltimore Colts games? 


They give you your money’s worth.” 

The morale of the Johns Hopkins 
football squad, understandably, is 
lackadaisical, even if their playing 
doesn’t show it. If pregame inter- 
views with eight players can be be- 
lieved, not a single member of the 
team that clawed its way to victory 
over Franklin and Marshall is pre- 
pared to die for dear old Hopkins. 
One player, who refused to allow his 
name to be used, said, “None of us 
gives a damn about Hopkins. We 
play because we love the game. If 
we play well it’s only because none 
of us wants to let the team down.” 

Co-Captain James Kelley, a tackle 
who won special attention on last 
year’s Little All-America, said, “I 
don’t think any of us are playing for 
Hopkins. What welds us together is 
our love of football.” Tailback Joe 
Cioni said: “How can you be a foot- 
ball hero on a campus that doesn’t 
care for football? Anyone who takes 
his lumps for glory’s sake is nuts.” 
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In recent years players have been 
quitting the squad with growing fre- 
quency, and it has now reached the 
point where you often see better play- 
ers in the stands than you do on the 
field. At the start of this season four 
lettermen from last year’s team failed 
to report for practice, as did five 
'promising players from last season’s 
freshman squad, leaving Coach Few- 
ster with a varsity squad of 28 men. 

Although Fewster, a 34-year-old 
former star athlete at Hopkins, hasn't 
had a losing year since he became 
head coach in 1957, he is, as might be 
expected, a case study in almost total 
frustration. “Just once,’’ he says, 
“I’d like to be able to look back at 
my bench and see 25 or 30 men.” 

“1 guess,” Fewster adds, “I’m not 
very bright. While I can see how over- 
emphasis has hurt college football, I 
can’t understand how it helps the 
game to kill it through over-de- 
emphasis, if there is such a word. I 
think it makes more sense to be realis- 
tic and give the game a fair break, 
by offering a few athletic scholarships 
to academically qualified players. But 
I can’t sell anyone the idea. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I can’t even persuade the 
admissions department to let me talk 
to prospective players when they 
come in for an interview. They see 
over 2,000 boys annually, and I’m 
sure a lot of them have played foot- 
ball. But I’m lucky if the admissions 
department remembers to call me 
once a year to tell me there is a pros- 
pect in their ofiice. Most of the time 
they forget the athletic department 
is part of the university. 

“And with our football budget— 
$6,900 this year, exclusive of salaries 
— there’s no money for me to take 
trips in search of the occasionally 
serious-minded young player whose 
primary interest lies in what college 
can give him in the way of an educa- 
tion— which is the one thing I have 
to offer. So what can I do but bite 
my nails, watch the squads shrink, 
and dread the approach of the day 
when I don’t have enough players to 
field a team? The way things are 
going, that day may not be far off.” 

Even the school’s administrators 
are unhappy about the direction the 
game has taken. They all approve of 
the football program in principle; 
they are all dissatisfied with the way 
it has worked out in practice; and, 
short of subsidizing players, which 
coitlin ued 
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they refuse to do, they haven't the 
vaguest idea how to improve matters. 

Dean G. Wilson Shaffer, a psy- 
chology professor, says, “Frankly, 
I’m at the end of my rope. From a 
motivational point of view, I just, 
can’t see what more we can do to stir 
up the student body or to provide 
football men with incentive.’’ 

This cannot be an easy admission 
for Dean Shaffer to make, for he is 
the father of the Hopkins athletic 
program. It was he who instituted 
the basic plan in 1935. And he played • 
a leading role in persuading the uni- 
versity authorities to carry the plan 
to its logical conclusion in 1938 by 
the elimination of admission charges. 

Yet today Dean Shaffer no longer 
believes that the plan he fathered • 
will ever have any appreciable effect 
on the college football world. “I still 
think our program is right in prin- 
ciple,” he says. “It’s being defeated, 
though, by the trend of the times, by 
the fact that football is rapidly being 
converted from a wholesome sport 
into a multimillion-dollar branch of 
the entertainment business. Already 
the game has become so overblown 
and its values so wildly distorted 
that Hopkins football is now com- 
pletely out of line with what is taking 
place on the national scene. And if 
the trend gathers any momentum 
I’m afraid it could conceivably kill 
football at Hopkins. I'm afraid for 
all small-college football.” 

Alumni President Levy believes 
it is up to the college administration 
itself to give some heat to the luke- 
warm football spirit at Hopkins. He 
says: “Something has gone out of j 
campus life at Hopkins, something ^ 
that belongs on every college campus: 
a school’s pride in its team and the 
excitement and high spirits that grow 
out of that pride and make a football 
weekend such a happy experience. 
The Hopkins undergraduate today is 
getting short-changed, and there’s 
not a thing the alumni, the coaches 
or the athletic department can do 
about it. 

“When I was a freshman the school 
made you wear a beanie, learn the 
yells, attend the pep rallies, go to all 
the home games, all sorts of things. 
Call it childish if you wish. But it 
welded my clas.s together and gave- 
us a healthy school spirit that meant 
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a lot to us. And then there was always 
a tea dance after our home games, 
where the kids had a lot of fun and 
the players were made to feel like he- 
roe.s. All that sort of thing is gone 
now, with this total de-emphasis, and 
this business of treating college un- 
dergraduates as mature individuals 
who are above such frivolous things 
as beanies and pep rallies. 

“On the evidence of panty raids 
and goldfish-gulping, I have a sus- 
picion that today’s youngsters aren’t 
any more mature than we were at the 
same age. If I’m right, there must be 



STUDENT COUNCIL HEAD David Adams 
is in favor of athletic scholarships. 


something Hopkins could do to instill 
spirit in these teen-agers, too, if it 
would only make the effort. Instead, 
everybody just sits back and bemoans 
the fact that the students are spirit- 
less. Maybe the fault doesn’t lie with 
the students. Maybe their apathy is 
just a reflection of the administra- 
tion’s indifference. A lot of us think 
Hopkins could giv’e football a better 
break than it does.” 

Marshall Turner, the university’s 
thoughtful Director of Athletics, is a 
former chairman of theNC AA’ssmall- 
college committee, and he remains 
in touch with the athletic directors of 
manyof the country’ssmaJler schools. 
He sees Hopkins’ problem as part of 
a wider, deeper national dilemma. 
An alarming proportion of the small- 
college officials tell him that their 
ciDiliii tied 
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JOHNS HOPKINS continued 

football is beset by many of the same 
problems that plague the game at 
Hopkins, though seldom so acutely. 

Their gravest problem, according 
to Turner, is to find enough players 
to make up an adequate team. Hard- 
nosed youngsters willing to play for 
the sheer love of the game are becom- 
ing as scarce as whooping cranes, it 
seems, while the what’s-in-it-for-me 
young players are multiplying like 
rabbits. With more and more colleges 
openly recruiting, the small college 
with little or nothing to offer is in a 
hopeless competitive situation. It has 
no golden carrot to dangle before the 
nose of a prospective player. 

Turner believes the public has been 
so thoroughly conditioned to the 
hyped-up, dollar-built standards of 
big-time football that it now refuses 
to accept anything less. As a result, 
a small college with limited resources 
can no longer hope to put on a good 
enough show to attract customers in 
any quantity, no matter how hard it 
tries. He compares the small school’s 
predicament with that of a local la- 
dies’ club that is both wistful and 
foolish enough to stage its amateur 
Follies on the same night Mij Fair 
Lady is playing in town. 

"Our little amateur show is being 
smothered by the professional per- 
formances put on in the big stadiums 
and over TV,” Turner says. "And it’s 
conceivable that someday we may 
have to fold it up completely. Yet I 
don’t place the entire blame on the 
schools that have gone into the foot- 
ball entertainment business. I think 
things are the way they are because 
the public wants them that way. No 
one seems to get exercised over ethics 
in sports any more, just as no one 
seems to get too upset about chicanery 
in politics, business or anything else. 
So if amateur college football ever 
does die, I think it will be because the 
public doesn’t give a damn. 

"Meanwhile, it isn’t going to die 
at Hopkins if any of us in the athletic 
department can help it. We’re going 
to fight to keep the game alive. But, 
of course, we’re limited to working 
with the players. And the really im- 
portant job is on the campus, where 
something has got to be done to give 
football more of the stature it de- 
serves, and to restore some of the old- 
time spirit of fun and excitement that 
goes with the game.” end 
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TWO SECONDS 
THAT CAN WIN 
A HORSE RACE 


The unusual color photographs on 
these eight pages show the first two 
seconds of a horse race, tactically 
significant seconds when the action 
of the jockey and his horse can win 
—or lose— a race. Just before the 
start there is a sudden hush, a 
strange quiet. Then the bell rings, 
the gate flies open, the jockeys 
shout and the horses are off on their 
hard, frantic charge for the money. 


CLANG! 

The jarring sound of the bell 
signals that the barred doors 
to the starting stalls have 
snapped open. The race is on 
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BREAK! 


In wild chorus the jockeys shout and screai 




DRiVE! 



djt . 



■^e wild tangle of horses and jockeys moves swiftly away after the all-important break 
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HOCKEY / Pete Wa/dmeir 


Again, the beat 
of Red Wings 


After a three-year molt, Detroit’s 
hockey team is airborne on a 
rich mixture of youth and experience 



C AN'ADIANS, as a rule, do not rec- 
ognize Thanksgiving Day as an 
official holiday. Last week, however, 
an important segment of the Canadi- 
an population of Michigan — i.e. the 
Detroit Red Wings hockey team— cel- 
ebrated the day in 100% American 
style by making a turkey dinner of 
the visiting Stanley Cup Champion 
Montreal Canadiens. Before the big- 
gest crowd ever at Detroit’s Olympia 
Stadium, the Wings beat Montreal 
3 to 1 to take first place in the Na- 
tional Hockey League. 

Screaming encouragement to his 
teammates as loudly as any other 
of the 15,859 zealots present at the 
game was an ardent young Canadi- 
an redhead in the Detroit net, 28- 
year-old rookie Goalie Hank Bassen, 
whose 25 saves contributed substan- 
tially to the victory. One of the sparks 
that has set Detroit aflame this sea- 
son, Bassen was drafted last summer 
from Vancouver to serve as occasional 
stand-in for Goalie Terry Sawchuk, 
whose decline in the last few seasons 
has coincided, by no means coinci- 
dentally, with that of the whole Red 
Wing team. This season in the Wings' 
first 21 games, which carried them up 
to Thanksgiving Day tied with Mont- 
real and Chicago for first place, rookie 
Bassen piled up a personal record 


of 6-2-2 against Sawchuk’s 4-5-2. 
Tending the net in nine of the last 
10 games, he had six victories and a 
tie to show for it. 

“Ifl go back tomorrow,” said Hank, 
flashing his gold-rimmed teeth and 
wTinkling his scarred brow after the 
Thanksgiving game, ‘T’ll have no 
complaints. I’ve been up to the big 
time twice before, and I’ve had good 
trials. When they take you out of the 
minors no one can make it for you. 
Take those Montreal guys. Each of 
them was a rookie once. Each got his 
chance and jumped on it. I look at 
them, and I tell myself, ‘When the 
time came they made the best of the 
opportunity. Y ou can too, Henry Bas- 
sen. It’s not impossible.’ ” 

This eager young man epitomizes 
one of the two principal factors that 
have helped lift Detroit out of a 
three-year slump. Factor 1 is youth- 
ful exuberance. Factor 2 of the mix 
devised by General Manager Jack 
Adams is smoolh— not tired — experi- 
ence. Here Gordie How’e is the exem- 
plar, but Adams also had added such 
oldtimers as Alex Delvecchio and 
Marcel Pronovost. The combination 
has proved volatile. Seven times in 
their first 21 games the Wings have 
come from behind to win. Once they 
spotted the Boston Bruins a 5-2 lead 


and took them 8-5 in the last period. 

Neither Bassen nor Howe, together 
or singly, can take full credit for the 
lift that has sent the Wings soar- 
ing once again. Since the retirement 
of the Canadiens’ Rocket Richard, 
Howe is the reigning king of the NHL 
ice, but the sad fact is that the De- 
troit veteran (who in 15 winters has 
set more records and scored more 
points than the Rocket himself) is 
not at his best this season. Even at 
second best, Gordie Howe is a val- 
uable asset to any team. For a record 
fifth time last year the slone-shoul- 
dered, 32-year-old Howe was named 
the league’s most valuable player. He 
has won the NHL scoring title five 
times and was chosen for the All-Star 
team seven times. When he .signed 
his .$25,000 contract for this season 
the confident Red Wing management 
wrote in a clause promising a bonus 
for every goal above 50 — the Rock- 
et's record. Yet afcer 21 games Howe 
had scored only five times, though 
he had added 16 assists to approach 
Thanksgiving with a career total of 
998 regular-season points. 

If Howe had shot two goals or had 
made two assists against Montreal 
on Thanksgiving night, he would 
have become the first NHL player 

continued 
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HOCKEY conlin/ted 

in history to score 1,000. Adams says: 
“The big fellow isn’t barreling in and 
carrying guys on his back like he used 
to. He’s stopping short too man.v 
times to try to make the play.” 
Teammate Allan Johnson, purchased 
in June from the Canadiens and one 
of the five new faces on the Wing 
roster, thinks Howe’s problem is sim- 
ple bad luck: “I’ve never seen a guy 
hit the pipes so much. They just 
won’t drop in.’’ 

When you're rolling 

The discouragement that has faced 
Howe as he tried to push goals into 
the opposition net, however, has been 
amply compensated by the enthusi- 
asm with which Bassen has fended 
off the shots of the opposition. This 
enthusiasm was typified by young 
Bassen a.s he railed at his teammates 
on the ice during the Thanksgiving 
game, urging this one to watch that 
man, that one to check that shot. 
“Hockey’s like a crap game,” ex- 
plained one of the players on the 
bench. “When you’re rolling you’\'e 
got to yell.” 

After two periods, the Wings had 
a 2-0 lead and Bassen, bouncing up 
and down, had stopped 12 shots— 
all of them sizzlers— and had four 
stitches embroidered over his left eye 
for a souvenir. The third period start- 
ed with noise like a clap of thunder 
from the crowd— Montreal’s top- 
scoring Dickie Moore had sneaked 
through with his 20Lh goal to ruin 
the shutout. But another Detroit 
goal by Alex Delveechio plus 13 last- 
period saves by Bassen made the big 
night a success, and Detroit was at 
last alone in first place. 

After the game, as Bassen stripped 
off his long underwear, stained yellow 
at the cuffs and neck by perspiration, 
Howe dressed hurriedly. He had tak- 
en half a dozen shots, failed to figure 
in any of the scoring and was still 
two points away from the record 
1,000. “I feel good, ju.st like always,” 
he said calmly. "When they go in 
it’s great, when they don’t it’s no 
good. But say,” he added, suddenly, 
as if it was time to talk about impor- 
tant things, “what about that Bas- 
sen? You know a guy like that is re- 
freshing. He’s so shy, so grateful that 
he’s here, but he needn't be thankful 
to us. That kid’s a hell of a goal 
tender.” end 
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‘^‘Just the best of everything. . :?\says Lucius Beebe, who 
recently acquired a new Gran Turismo Studebaker Hawb 



Lucius Bccbc has Hawk Number IS 
Mr. Beebe's new Hawk is the latest ad- 
dition to his famed collection of modes 
of transport. This distinguished gentle- 
man, in either his private railway car, 
his Rolls-Royce, his Bentley, his 


Jaguar and now his Gran Turismo 
Hawk, always travels in style. 

The Studebaker Hawk is distin- 
guished by its V-8 power, four-speed 
transmission* and its masterful maneu- 
verability and control. In brief, it’s fun 


to drive and an object of pride to own. 
Every Hawk has its owner’s name and 
the car number engraved on a special 
instrument panel plaque. 

Place your order now. ..at your 
Studebaker Dealer’s. ‘Optional 


The Hawk is also mami/aclured and sold In Canada. 



DOGS / Huston Horn 


CHAMPION LABRADOR PAHA SAPA CHIEF II PASSES ONE TEST ONLY TO FLUNK ANOTHER AS THE GOING GETS TOUGHER 


How to bring ’em back best 


That was the problem for handlers 
of the top retrievers at the i960 
national championship field trials 

T iikrk is possibly no place in the 
U.S. which offers a well-schooled 
gun dog more room for self-expression 
than a onetime ammo dump now 
known as the August A. Busch Mem- 
orial Wildlife Area in Weldon Spring, 
Mo. In this sprawling expanse of 
thickets, marshes, cornfields, lakes 
and ponds some 30 miles west of St. 
Louis the 55 best retrievers in the na- 
tion, their generally well-off owners 
and their hard-working handlers col- 
lected recently to determine which 
dog was the fairest one of all— the 
National Retriever Champion for 
1960. The 55 retrievers at Weldon 
Spring, mostly black Labradors with 
a sprinkling of Chesapeakes and 
goldens, had been weeded out from 
thousands of their kind in lesser field 
trials throughout the past spring and 
summer and, presumably, there were 
no finer dogs in the business. One 


owner put it in reverent awe: “There 
just isn’t a retriever good enough to 
be included in this company.” 

But collecting enough points to 
prove worthy of this august assem- 
bly was not a matter of retriever ex- 
cellence alone. In a field trial, which 
tests a dog’s ability to recover birds 
he has seen fall as well as those he 
has not, the handler is 50% of the 
team. “He is so important, in fact,” 
said a San Francisco man, “that at 
the national it is he who all too often 
freezes up, tries too hard and spoils 
his dog’s showing.” Handlers fall into 
three fairly well defined categories— 
the public handler, who works for a 
fee and commissions ; the private han- 
dler, who works for a salary; and the 
unpaid amateur, who is, in nearly ev- 
ery ease, the dog’s owner. 

One of the amateurs at Weldon 
was Mrs. Walter S. Heller, a widow 
of San Rafael, Calif., who had twice 
qualified a retriever for the national 
trials. The owner of nine Chesapeake 
Bay retrievers, she devotes four days 
a week to their upbringing and some 
20 w'eekends a year to field trials. She 


has edited a 107-page book. The Hin- 
lory of the Chesapeake Bay Retriever, 
is president of the American Chesa- 
peake Club, has contributed consid- 
erable amounts of energy and money 
to the training of guide dogs for the 
blind and is an active duck and pheas- 
ant hunter. With what little time 
remains in her schedule, she attempts 
“to act like a woman, having my 
nails done and shopping.” 

That she is a woman at all makes 
her unique in retriever circles (there 
was only one other in the trials), but 
Mrs. Heller considers it an advantage 
—with Chesapeakes anyway. “To be 
responsive to the handler,” she says, 
“the Chesapeake must be smothered 
with love and understanding, and 
few handlers have the time for that 
sort of thing.” One of Mrs. Heller’s 
Chesapeakes, a 9-year-old named 
Nelgard’s Baron, who shares her liv- 
ing room by day and her bedroom by 
night, has in his mouth four gold- 
capped teeth— Mrs. Heller’s answer 
to an indignity done Baron by a for- 
mer owner with a file, So excellently 

coniimicd 
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Dash it on the rocks before you pour the gin 


A flick of the wrist . . . a dash of Angostura 
. . . and behold — gin n bitters on the 
rocks! A modern, mellow mastci’piece. 
Angostura gentles the gin. Softly retains 


the mellow qualities. Call it “gin ’n bit- 
ters” or “pink gin” ( as it’s known in many 
parts of the world. ) But whatever you call 
it, the secret is still Angostura. Try it. 



Aiigo.vfuTO appears 9H limos among the 256 drinks listed in the Profas.vianti/ Mixing Guide, The Angostura-Wupperinann Corporation, Box 123, Elmhurst, N.Y. 
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Wherever you go^^hyou look better in an Arrow shirt 


Takk the feci of feather-lis^lit, com- 
fortable flannel . . . add a woven 
ombre plaid tailored to impeccable 
specifications . . . and you have 
Cheve.Ua . . . one of the season’s new- 
est sport shirts bearing the renowned 
Arrow label. 

Chevella, like all Arrow sport 


shirts, is tailored to fit you so well it 
looks personally measured. You see, 
the newest Arrow sport shirts come 
in your exact sleeve length . . . never 
too short, never too long. 

See the Arrow Chevella. at 6.95, 
in coloiful plaids . . . autumn hues 
of browns, reds, blues and greens... 


inspired by the changing fall foliage. 

Never before have you seen such a 
wide variety of new sport shirt fab- 
rics, patterns and novel ideas. Visit 
your Arrow retailer soon. 

-ARROW- 





ONE OF TWO WOMEN haiullcrs participating at the trials, Mrs. Walter Heller of 
California urges her champion Chesapeake N'elgard’s Raron toward a fallen bird. 


DOGS coutiinied 

did the sweetly dispositioiied Baron 
perform that he came within th.c skin 
of his expensive canines of witining 
the championship. 

To watch Mrs. Heller’s Baron and 
his competitors, some loO ladies and 
gentlemen of the dog set appeared at 
Weldon in leather-paneled breeches, 
smart tweeds and soft, green Tyro- 
lean hats, nearly ail of which sagged 
under the weight of various club 
badges and field-trial medals that 
constitute status symbols in the 
sport. From shooting sticks, stools 
and the tail gates of their station 
wagons, they followed the action. 

Before the trials had run their 
course the dogs were exposed to 12 
different water and field situations 
that a retriever might be expected to 
encounter under actual hunting con- 
ditions. Plotted in an ascending order 
of difficulty, they began with a rela- 
tively elementary exercise in which 
the retriever was obliged to recover 
two mallards shot over water (one 
among a cluster of decoys) and to 
locate, with the help of his handler, 
a third duck hidden beforehand on 
the opposite shore of a small pond. 
One quality under test here was the 
dog’s self-possession, which was given 
a trying moment or two when a shot- 
gun was unexpectedly fired near by 
as he returned from recovering the 
second duck. Of the 55 entries, all 
but one appeared unfazed by the 
shot; the exception was a 4-year-old 
named Del-Tone Ric, who was so 


shattered by the experience that he 
was dropped forthwith from the com- 
petition. Del-Tone Ric’s owner, a 
yt. Paul stockbroker named Charles 
Cook, was himself so shattered by 
the dog’s failure that he ordered 
Handler Bill Wunderlich to sell him 
for cost: .S6,000. 

In the second series held in a field 
of 18-ineh stubble and weeds eight 
more contestants failed to satisfy the 
judges. Then as the several series 
continued, things became steadily 
more taxing for dogs and handlers 
alike. The gallery which kept score 
with subjective jottings, numbers 
and plus and minus signs could be 
heard clucking sympathetically as 
the mighty began to waver and fall. 
■‘A dog can be good one day and 
mighty disappointing the next,” said 
John Olin, the field-trial chairman. 
‘‘That’s because this business is 60% 
to 70% luck. If the dog doesn’t get 
the breaks, such as occasionally find- 
ing a blind duck almost by accident 
or catching a suddenly favorable 
breeze that’s carrying the scent, well, 
he’s had it.” By the time of the 
eighth trial, held on the fourth and 
last day, 42 retrievers had had it, but 
the guns kept popping away at duck 
and pheasant to determine whether 
the 13 retrievers remaining, distract- 
ed by birds they ad seen fall, could 
still be effectively “handled” in the 
recovery of hidden game. Possessed 
apparently of an uncanny instinct 
for sighting background landmarks 
as the game falls and having an ex- 
coHtiinie.d 



Send 2Si for Catalog SIS 
to Kaywoodie Pipes, Inc., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


KAYWOODIE 

smokers get oil three 
. . . without inhaling 

The ultimate in smoking 
satisfaction is yours in a 
Kaywoodie. Big promise? 
Here’s how we keep it. 
Our briar is aged, cured, 
and inspected till but one 
specimen in 200 survives. 
For when it’s Kaywoodie- 
perfect, briar will smoke 
cool, sweet, and mild. 
Inside, our Drinkless Fit- 
ment screens juices and 
tars for a clean dry draw. 
For flavor, mildness, re- 
laxation without inhaling 
— Kaywoodie. Smart gift 
idea; great smoking idea! 


KAYWOODIE 
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For a better way to start your car, 
get art Exidc battery 


FREE 

EAR 

MUFFS 

Ask your Exide 
dealer (he’s in the 
Yellow Pages) fora 
free battery check- 
up. Gift earmuffs 
are yours whether 
or not you decide 
you need a new 
Exide w'ith A-S 57, 
our Anti-Sulfation 
manufacturing 
process that stret- 
ches out plate life. 
Foreign-car, com- 
pact-car batteries? 
Sure! 

When it's an Exide 
. . .you start! 

/ X 




straight Bourbon Whiskey 

“The Bourbon That Named Itself" so Proof 

THE AMERICAN DISTILLING CO., INC. . New York, N. Y. • Pekin, 111. ■ Sausalito, Calif 


quisite sense of depth perception, a 
good retriever can remember (or 
“mark”) the whereabouts of several 
birds at one time, requiring only that 
the handler dispatch him. Retrieving 
hidden birds is a far more complicat- 
ed maneuver in which the handler, 
familiar with the bird’s location, 
sends the dog running on a “line” 
toward the quarry and then, like a 
pilot berthing a ship, directs his 
movements with arm waves, whistle 
blasts and shouted commands like 
“back, go back.” Ideally, a retriever 
will continue in the direction indi- 
cated by the handler without once 
looking back until signaled to do so 
by the whistle; he will not, in fact, 
pause in his mission even if he should 
stumble across a rabbit or squirrel 
along the way. 

Smoke in the cactus 

The 12th and final test required 
the dog to fetch a hidden pheasant 
125 yards away while ignoring a 
marked bird lying just a few yards 
off in the opposite direction. Only 
four dogs remained in the champion- 
ship stakes to face it. One was Mrs. 
George Murnane's defending cham- 
pion, Spirit Lake Duke, handled 
by Joe Schomer, and one, surpris- 
ingly, was Mrs. Heller’s compan- 
ionable, gold-dentured Chesapeake, 
Baron. But most surprising was the 
exhibition of control and responsive- 
ness being given by a small, light- 
weight (55 pounds) dark horse Lab- 
rador called Dolobran’s Smoke Tail^ 
who was handled by his owner, Rich- 
ard Hecker, a Tucson lawyer. 

“I was afraid old Smoke was get- 
ting a little too far along for this sort 
of thing,” said Hecker at the end of 
the trial when his dog ran off with 
first prize, “but I guess I was wrong.” 
Smoke's victory made his owner the 
first amateur trainer ever to win the 
trials. “We’ve been together for nine 
years— I paid $126 for him as a 10- 
week-old— which accounts for how- 
well we work together, but I figured 
our chances of winning this national, 
our fourth, were pretty darn slim. 
You see, old Smoke has spent most of 
his life dodging cactus on the Arizona 
desert, hunting quail and doves.” 

It seemed pretty clear that a dog 
that had learned to dodge cactus in 
the desert wasn’t likely to make any 
mistakes — anywhere. end 
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UATeST CONTINENTAL STYLING ... 8 must today 

THE SATIN TOUCH ... 0/7 lapels, cuffs, pockets 
IMPORTED FABRICS . . . mohair and worsted 
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COLLEGE 
FOOTBALL / 


Another 
day for 
Bellino 

E very few years there emerges 
from the horde of college foot- 
ball players one star of exceptional 
ability who captures the national 
fancy. Pete Dawkins, the slender 
Army halfback, was such a man in 
1958. This year the distinction be- 
longs to Navy’s Joe Bellino, small as 
backfield men go but a bruising, 
tricky runner with a knack for look- 
ing good in every game. Last Satur- 
day, against Army, he showed why 
opposing teams feared him and why 
he is likely to be awarded the Heis- 
man Trophy as the outstanding play- 
er of the year. Bellino carried the ball 
20 times for 85 yards, caught two 
passes for 16 yards, returned a punt 
42 yards and two kickoffs for anoth- 
er 46. He also scored the game’s first 
touchdown, leading Navy to a 17-0 
half-time lead. 

Bellino runs slightly crouched over 
until he gets past the line. His legs 
kick out to the side turkey-fashion, 
as they churn forward. This, in part, 
accounts for his ability to fake and 
cut sharply. Once in the secondary, 
he straightens up and flies. He did 
this the third time he got the ball in 
the first period (left). Breaking 
through a tiny hole from his own one, 
he tore loose from one tackier, feinted 
another into a wild miss and went 
58 yards. 

But it was a defensive play with 
seconds to go that made Bellino the 
hero of the 61st Army-Navy game. 
A spirited Army had cut Navy’s lead 
to 17-12 and was driving for a touch- 
down when Bellino intercepted a pass 
on his goal line and ran it back 45 
yards. That killed Army’s last hope. 



Mrs. Mandel's bowling ensemble by Robert Sloan for Harper’s Bazaar 


MRS. LEON MANDEL -brilliant markswoman (International Shotgun 
Champion) and regularly on the list of America’s Ten Best-Dressed 
Women-is about to take aim at America’s ten favorite targets. 
Mrs. Mandel says that bowling is the sociable game. Those who bowl 
at Aj^jF “Magic Triangle” centers say she’s absolutely right. 
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Budweisei! 

where there's life... there's Bud® 
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HOW'S THIS for the Holidays: 
Good friends. .. good fun 
...and cold, golden Budweiser! 





COLLEGE FOOTBALL eovliiliiril 


Football's 11th week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


Miami meets Air Force Friday night, 
Duke plays UCLA and South Carolina 
faces Virginia the next day. For the rest 
of the country, however, the 1960 college 
season ended last Saturday. New Mexico 
Slate (10-0) and Yale (9-0) alone among 
the major teams fini.shed unbeaten and 
untied, Minnesota remained the nation’.s 
No. 1 team, and the postseason bowls 
—except for New York's Johnny-come- 
lately Gotham Bowl, which, although 
snubbed by all, was still hopeful — were 
filled. The major bowl pairings: Rose — 
Wa-sbinglon (9-1) VS. .Minm-sola (8-1); 
Cotton— Arkan.sas (8-2) VS. Duke (7-2); 
Sugar — Mississippi (9-0-1) vs. Rice (7-3); 
Orange — Navy (9-1) vs. Missouri (9-1); 
Gator— F'lorida ;(8-2) vs. Uaylor (8-2); 
Liberty — Penn State (6-3) vs. Oregon 
(7-2-1); Bluebonnet— Tcxa.s (7-3) vs. 
Alabama (8-1-1). 

For the losers, the end was the begin- 
ning of open season on coaches. The score 
so far: 2. Cornell fired longtime (14 years) 
Coach Lefty James with the usual plati- 
tud&s. DeWitt Weaver, after 10 years and 
a 49-51-.5 record at Texas Tech, resigned 
‘‘to get in business for myself.” 

THE EAST 

The big show was at Philadelphia, where 
Navy survived Army’s late fu.sillade to 
win 17 12. Holy Cross and Boston Col- 
lege were no less enthusiastic as they met 
for the 57th time at Newton, Mass. The 
young Crusaders, slowly ripening under 
the patient coaching of Eddie Anderson, 
matured convincingly behind the poised 
an<l confident leadership of sophomore 
Quarterback Pat McCarthy. McCarthy 
picked apart the BC defense with superb 
passes (1.5 of 22 for 247 yards! and eye- 
catching rollouts. He flipped 22 yards to 
Halfback Tom Hennessey for one touch- 
down, trudged three yards for another 
and threw for four extra points, ju.st the 
margin his team needed to beat the 
Eagles 16-12. 

The Ivy Leaguers clo.sed up shop for 
the 3 ’ear on Thank.sgjving Day' in I'hila- 
delphia. Penn, a delighted champion in 
1959 but desperately striving to avoid 
last place this year, finally found a way 
to make the best use of Tailback George 
Koval’s talents as a passer. Coach John 
Stiegman confu-sed Cornell’.s defenders 
by shifting Koval in and out of all four 
backfield positions, sent in the plays that 
caught the Big Red in the switches. Ko- 


val pitched touchdown passe.s from tail- 
back', wingback and fullback to defeat 
Cornell 18-7. The top three: 

1. NAVV {9-i) 

2. PENN STATE (6.3) 

3. VALE (9-0) 

THE SOUTH 

Mi.s.si.s.sippi Coach Johnny Vaught thinks 
his quarterback, Jake Gibb.s, is ‘‘the 
greatest college football player in the 
country.” And .Mississippi siat(^ is in- 
clined to agree with him after Gibbs 
passed them to near distraction. He com- 
pleted his first 10 passes, 13 of 15 in all for 
140 yards and two touchdowns, and Ole 
Miss clobbered the Maroons 35-6 for its 
fourth SEC title and seventh bowl trip 
in eight years. 

Four times thus season Auburn had 
won on Ed Dyas’ field goal kicking. Last 
Saturday, Dyas, who suffered a fractured 
cheekbone a week earlier, was ready to 
try, but he never had a chance as a stiff 
Alabama defense kept the Tigers outside 
the 35-yard line. In.stead, Alabama’s 
Tommy Bronker kicked one from the 
22-yard line, and the Crimson Tide 
won 3-0. 

Georgia Coach Wally Butts, preparing 
for Georgia Tech, made what seemed like 
a simple change in hks defense against 
placement kicks. He shifted brui.sing 
Guard I’at Dye to end becau.se “if anyone 
can get in there to block kicks, he is the 



BACK OF THE WEEK: Navy’s Joe Bellioo 
charged through Army defenses for 85 
yards, scored on four-yard plunge, ended 
last Cadet hope with pass interception. 


man." Dye got in, blocked Tummy 
Wells'.s attempt for the extra point, par- 
tially deflected one of his field goal tries, 
and ihe Bulldogs beat Tech 7-6. 

Sky-high Florida neutralized .Miami's 
dangerous draw play by holding a guard 
and a tackle on the line of scrimmage, fol- 
lowed the running of Quarterbacks Bob- 
by Dodd Jr. and Larry Libertore and Full- 
back Don Goodman to an 18-0 win over 
the inept Hurricanes. Ter»nossee put pres- 
sure on Vanderbilt’s interior linemen to 
lei Tailback Glenn Glass through for two 
touchdowns, won easily 35-0. LSU gave 
sophomore Quarterback Lynn Amedee a 
chance to run, and he led the Tigers oast 
Tulane 17-6. 

South Carolina couldn't stop tVake 
Forest’s Norm Snead, who completed 15 
of 33 passes for 273 yards and two touch- 
downs, but the Gamecocks outran the 
Deacons to beat them 41-20. North Caro- 
lina pounced on Virginia 35-8, handed 
the desperate Cavaliers their 27th 
straight loss. Clcmson .scored four times 
in the last quarter to rout Furman 42-14. 

V>TI lost a two-point gamble, and Vir- 
ginia Tech upset the Keydets 13-12. 
Mississippi Southern ran OVOr Chatta- 
nooga 30-6: Tennessee Tech trounced 
Middle Tennessee 35-8 to earn the Ohio 
Valley Conference title and a date with 
The Citadel in the Tangerine Bowl. The 
top three: 

a. ALABAMA <6-1-1) 

3. DUKE (7-2) 

THE MIDWEST 

The revolt in the Big Eight was complete. 
After 12 straight championships Okla- 
homa was battling neighboring Okla- 
homa .Stale for fifth place. For once the 
Sooners managed to avoid the fumbles 
which had plagued them all season long. 

continued 



LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: Georgia’s ver- 
satile Pat Dye piled up Georgia Tech run- 
ners from guard post, shifted to end to 
block kicks for extra point and field goal. 
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, . . for any and every picture 

PRAKTINA^ 

35irim single lens mirror reflex comera with 
inlerchongeoble lenses ond rangefinder 

Own the versatile Praktina 
— the sportsman’s camera 
that gets the picture you 
want — anytime, anywhere. 

With f2 58mm Carl Zeiss Jena Biotar lens 
NOW less than S150.00 
Ai Leading Dealers Everywhere 



VEB KAMERA-UND KINOWERKE DRESDEN 


STANDARD CAMERA CORPORATION 

319Rflh Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. • MU 6-1322 



Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, heart- 
burn or ocher symptoms of acid indigestion 
can cause distress. So for on-the-spot relief 
carry delightfully flavored Phillips' Tablets 
with you. Phillips’ Tablets will make you feel 
better — almost instantly— because they contain 
one of the world's fastest antacids. Handy 
pocket tins of 30 tablets. Bottles of 75 or 200. 

PHILLIPS’ 

TABLETS 


Coach Bud Wilkinson flanked both ends 
to spread the Cowboy secondary, decided 
to stay mostly on the ground when the 
.strategy worked. No. 2 Quarterback Bob 
Cornell slipped through the State line on 
keepers, moved the Sooners to two touch- 
downs, and Fullback Ronnie Hartline add- 
ed a 24-yard field goal for a 17-G victory. 
But the d-6-1 record was hardly one to 
make Oklahoma rejoice. Reflected Hart- 
line: “Wc just didn’t learn how to play 
as a team.” 

Missouri Valley Champion Wichita lit 
into West Texas Slate for touchdowns in 
every period, whomped the Buffaloes 31- 
14 to give Coach Hank Foldberg, one- 
time Army end, an 8-2 record in his first 
year. The top three: 

2. IOWA (8-1) 

3. MISSOURI <9-1) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

The tightest conference race in the coun- 
try— the Southwest’s— ended with a sin- 
gle game separating the top four teams, 
all four of them bound for bowls. The 
championship wasn’t decided until the 
closing minutes of the last game. Rice 
went ahead of Baylor 7-6 when Quarter- 
back Billy Cox sneaked over from the 
one-yard line and Max Webb kicked the 
extra point. But then Quarterback Bobby 
Ply came ofl' the Bear bench. Splitting the 

6- 2-2 1 Rice defense with his accurate 
passing, ho moved the Bears 75 yards in 
10 quick plays, the last one a nine-yard 
pass with 2 :23 to play to Halfback Ronnie 
Stanley for the winning touchdown. Bay- 
lor’s 12-7 victory gave idle Arkansas sole 
possession of first place and the Owl.s a 
second-place tie with Baylor and Texas. 

Texas protected its own interests in its 
annual Thanksgiving Day game with 
luckless Texas A&M. Halfback Jim Sax- 
ton, scooting and dodging over and 
around the Aggies, helped the Longhorns 
convert an intercepted pass and two fum- 
ble.s Into a 21-0 half-time lead. But A&M, 
giving up grudgingly, came back with 
two second-half touchdowns, finally suc- 
cumbed 21-14. Plodding TCI) found an 
opponent that bumbled more, beat SMU 
13-0 to complete the Mustangs’ first win- 
less (0-9 1) season in 45 years. 

Texas Western, audaciously taking a 

7- 0 lead over unbeaten New Mexico State, 
paid dearly for its arrogance. Halfback Per- 
vis Atkins began to smash away at the 
Miners’ line; Halfback Boh Gaiters, the 
nation’s leading scorer and rusher, ran 
for two touchdowns; Quarterback Charlie 
Johnson passed for another, and soon the 
Aggies were out in front 27 15 for their 
14t.h straight victory, the Border Con- 
ference championship and a bid to play 
Utah Slate (9-1) in the Sun Bowd at 
El Paso. 

Second-place .Arizona surprised Arizona 



NEW FACES: South Carolina Quarterback 
Buddy Bennett (left), a third-stringer for 
three years, directed five scoring drives 
against Wake Forest; Notre Dame’s Dar- 
yie Lamonica befuddled USC with run- 
ning, helped Irish snap long losing streak. 


State with its best defen.se of the seasijn, 
ran over the smothered Sun Devils 35 7. 
Tulsa Quarterback Jerry Keeling passed 
for three touchdowns, led the Golden 
Hurricanes past Houston 26 16. The top 
three; 

1. ARKANSAS (S-2) 

2. TEXAS (7.3) 

3. BAYLOR (7-3) 


THE WEST 

There were three empty seats for every 
one occupied in the Los Angeles Coliseum 
a-S use and Notre Dame, two old rivals 
who have fallen on bud days, .slopped dis- 
piritedly through a driving rain. The re- 
•sult: a pedestrian 17-0 victory for the 
Irish, their first after eight straight losses. 
Quarterback Daryle Lamonica, one of the 
sophomores who may yet return Notre 
Dame to “excellence,” skillfully preyed 
on use’s persistent four-four defense, 


11TH WEEK LEADERS 

( A'CA.A sfnftsfirsi 


Gaiters, New Me.xico State 23 7 0 lA'i 

Bellino. Navy 18 2 0 110 

N. Jones, Arizona State 8 2? 6 93 

RUSHING R YDS. AVG. 

Gaiters, New Mexico Stale 174 1,338 7.69 

Larscheid, Utah State 124 1.044 8.42 

E. Davis. Syracuse 112 877 7.83 

PASSING A C PCT. YDS. TO 

H. Stephens, llardin- 

Simmons 2!>6 145 .566 1.2:54 3 

Snead, Wake Fore.st 259 123 .474 1.676 10 
Melin, Wa-shinglon 

State 221 119 .538 1,638 11 


Melin, Washington State 77 1,638 1,715 

Kilmer, UCLA 656 1.033 1,689 

C. Johnson. New Mexico 


State 

TEAM TOTAL OFFENSE 

New Mexico State 
Memphis State 
Utah State 

TEAM TOTAL DEFENSE 

Wyoming 

Alabama 

Mississippi 


123 1,511 1,631 

PLAYS YDS. GAME AVG. 

670 4,196 419.6 
612 3,744 374.1 
638 3,744 374.4 

PLAYS YDS. GAME AVG. 

477 1.496 149.6 
536 1,576 157.6 
542 1,686 168.6 


sent his halfbacks slithering around the 
mirebound Trojans for good yardage, 
kept the ball himself often enough to 
pick up 6n yards rushing and one touch- 
down. A 31-yard field goal and two extra 
points by Joe Perkowski and a nine- 
yard run by Halfback Bob Scarpitto ac- 
counted for the other scoring. 

In Salt Lake City, I’CLA Coach Bill 
Barnes’s strategy was simple: "We felt 
we could run on Utah. We decided to 
use a tight single wing and go to war." 
The Bruin.s— or rather. Tailback Bill Kil- 
mer— did. Utah gave UCLA a battle for 
a while, even fought back to a 9-9 tie, but 
the Redskins had no one to match Kilmer, 
eventually lost 16-9. The elusive tail- 
back ran for 180 yards, passed for 60 
more and supplied the winning touch- 
down on a 10-yard sprint in the final 
quarter. With the Duke game left, Kil- 
mer should overtake Washington State’s 
Mel Melin for the NCAA total offense title 
(see box). 

Mr Force .skimped along in a .scorele&s 
lie with t'olorado for a half, got its pickup 
from Halfback Mike Quinlan, who re- 
lumed a third-quarter punt 92 yards for a 
touchdown. Quinlan scored again, Mike 
Rawlins kicked a 29-yard field goal, and 
the Falcons upset Colorado 16-6. Denver, 
looking for companionship in the Skyline 
cellar, beat Colorado state U. 21-12, pulled 
the Rams into a tie for last place. The 
lop three: 

1. WASHINGTON (9.1) 

2. OREGON t7-2.ll 

3. UCLA (O-a-1) 

THE SMALL COLLEGES 

Except for bowl game.s, the season was 
also over for the smaller colleges. Unbeat- 
en Ohio U. (10-01 held its No. 1 rating in 
the AP poll while Lenoir Uhyne cru.shed 
Ciitawha 56-6 to earn No. 1 ranking by 
the NAIA. Buckncll (7-2), which lost 
<m]y to Rutgers and Cornell, was named 
eastern .sinall-coliege champion and 
winner of the Lambert Cup. Other 
unbeaten and unlied teams: Arkansa.s 
Tech (10-0): flumholdt State (10-0); 
Whitworth l9-0l: Ottawa (Kans.) (9-0); 
West Chester Slate (9-0); Albright (9-0); 
Muskingum (9-0); Langston (9-0); W'ag- 
ner (9-0 I : Willameltc (8-0). 

Killsdule drew first blood in the post- 
sea.son bowls, breaking loose Jim Drake 
and Bill Knapp for long touchdown runs 
in the second half to beat Iowa Teachers 
17-6 in the Mineral Bowl at Excel.sior, 
Mo. Four other teams prepared to battle 
it out Saturday for the right to play in the 
NAIA Holiday Bowl at St. Petersburg 
December 10. Lenoir Rhyne will meet 
Northern .Michigan (8-1) at Hickory, 
N.C.: Humboldt, which beat Lewis and 
Clark 34-0, faces W'^hitworth at Eureka, 
Calif. Florida A&M (8-1) ran over Texas 
•Southern 30-8 in a warmup for its Orange 
Blossom C]a.s.sjc game with Lang.slon at 
Miami December 10. 



^ The Vital 1/lOth 

of your appearance is your socks. 


Masculine good looks between 
cuff and shoe. Distinctively .striped 
Bear Brand socks of Orion* acrylic fiber aiul 
wool ... in heather shades of olive, dark 
or medium oxford, brown and tan. 


y Co-. Cil'CMO 3. I' 



23 SKIDDO! 


magnificent . . . 
flamboyant . . . yes 
genuine 

RACCOON 

COATS 

(Skunk and Opossum, foo) 

The Itoaring '‘2Us of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald aud Tcxnii Guiiinn, Che 
Black Bottom and Prohibition 
were fabulous and different, and 
thcap raccoon, skunk and opos- 
sum coals wore literally a part 
of it. Cleaned, revitalized and with 
original linings, those beauties will 
keep you warm and happy wher- 
ever you pcrnmhulatc. Note sex, 
size and cnoice. and otic is yours 
for a ridiculous $20. (Or for any 
friend you would like to send one 


PRINCE 

Dept. SP-2, 509 £ost flOth Si. 


Back in style for 
football, skiing, skating 
or even a quick run 
in an open Stutz Bearcat 
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SKIING conlinueil 


Essence of the shortswing 


k 



The controlled heel thrust which Hanspeter Lanig used 
on the previous page represents the essence of modern 
ski technique. It emerged as such after three winters of 
patient research by some of the nation's top instructors. 
Below, it is shown as the prime mover in a parallel turn, 
and then isolated at right for a more detailed analysis 


THE BASIC TURN 


The parallel turn {above) activated 
by a heel thrust is the basic maneu- 
ver which Hanspeter Lanig used in 
sequence on the preceding pages. Al- 
though Lanig executes it with an 
Olympian’s grace on the most diffi- 
cult terrain, this turn is just as useful 
and just as essential to an intermedi- 
ate who wants to negotiate a practice 
slope correctly. Heel thrust occurs 
at positions 2, 3 and 4 of the turn. 


THE ALL-IMPORTANT HEEL THRUST 



below, which corresponds to figure 
2 in the sequence at left, the skier, 
knees flexed, is starting his thrust. 
As the tails of his skis begin to skid 
downhill, the shoulder moves back in 
a strong reverse to provide a counter- 
force for the heel thrust. Then (B ) the 
skier makes the thrust, brushing the 
tails of the skis across the snow as he 
plants the downhill pole. At the end 
of the thrust, he stops the skis from 
sliding by digging the uphill edges 
into the snow. The instant they stop, 
he swings the tails back uphill (C), 
blending the end of the heel thrust 
into the beginning of the uphill move- 
ment as he heads into the fall line. 

This is the basis of shortswing ski- 
ing. If you can do it, ycu will be 
able to handle any slope. If you can- 
not, you will never ski really well, 
no matter how stylish your comma 
or how far you reverse your shoulders. 


When the shortswing was first intro- 
duced to American skiers (SI, Nov. 
25, 1957), the two distinctive features 
of the new technique were the reverse 
shoulder and the comma position. 
Since then, most instructors have em- 
phasized the comma and the reverse 
shoulder, bringing in the heel push 
only as the final movement in the 
turn. I believe this is wrong. I feel 
that the key to the shortswing is not 
the comma or the reverse shoulder, 
but the heel thrust. And 1 believe, 
further, that every tur.i through the 
fall line should be preceded by a 
downward thrust of the heels. 

The man most responsible for 
bringing out this basic use of the heel 
thrust is Clemens Hutter of Mad Riv- 
er, Vt. Hutter contends that the skier 
reverses his shoulders and assumes 
the comma for the sole purpose of fa- 
cilitating the heel thrust. In figure A 
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CHARLES GOREN /CaAo's 


The deuce or the dickens 


F K(jm Noah Webster’s point of view, it doesn’t matter 
whether your partner gives you the deuce or the 
dickens. Either way, you get the devil. But a bridge 
player’s view is apt to be different from a lexicographer’s, 
as you will see by the story behind this week’s deal. 

The Olympic Games in Rome reminded me of this 
hand. Back in the early ’30s a series of par contests, 
called the World Bridge Olympics, was presented to 
bridge players the world over. Participants in various 
segments of the globe simultaneously played the same 
deals against pre-established par results. Next year, un- 
der the supervision of the World Bridge Federation, a 
similar contest is to be staged. 

Hands for that contest are now being prepared by a 
group of Australian bridge experts, chosen because 
they had had wide experience with such contests. 
The vast distances between Australia’s bridge centers 
make this sort of tournament popular, if not necessary. 
This deal is typical of the kind the experts will select. 



1 N.T. PASS 3 N.T. PASS 


PASS PASS 


South had a cla.ssic minimum no-trump opening, and 
North, whose nine points are buttressed by a five-card 
suit and an abundance of intermediate cards— 10s and 
9s— was justified in jumping to game. It is no sound 
objection that the partnership count was as little as 25 
points. Even with South’s minimum holding, the game 
would have been a lay-down if South had held the jack 
of hearts instead of the jack of diamonds. 

East played the deuce of spades on the first trick. 
South took it with his ace and tried to establish dum- 
my's clubs, leading the king. West ducked and also let 
the queen hold. Notice that on this first lead of clubs 
East played the deuce, one of several eloquent signals. 
On the tliird club lead, which West won with the ace. 
East dropped the deuce of diamonds. 

West persisted with spades and declarer gladly ac- 
cepted the trick, winning two spades, three diamonds 
and four clubs to bring home the game. 

When East pointed the finger of scorn at his partner, 
he was justified. “I’d have taken five heart tricks, for 
down two. It seems to me I made it clear I didn’t want 
you to load spades or diamonds.” 

West retorted mildly, “Why did you discard the deuce 
of diamonds? We didn’t have to set the hand two tricks 
to get a good result. You should have signaled with the 
8 of hearts to tell me what to lead.” 

West’s post-mortem analysis was as unsound as his 
play. Had East chosen to signal with the 8 of hearts, he 
would have parted not only with one of the setting 
tricks, he would actually have tossed away both. With 
the 8-spot used as a lavish signal, West’s heart return 
would allow East to win three heart tricks. But South’s 
7 would then control the fourth round. The defenders 
would win only three hearts and one club, and declarer 
would still make his nine tricks. 

The only chance East had was by telling his partner 
what suits nol to lead. So he was right in giving his part- 
ner the deuces as well as the dickens for ignoring them. 

& 

EXTRA TRICK 

A five-card suit is usually worth an extra trick in the 
play of a no-trump contract, so with nine points and 
a fair five-carder, raise all the way from one no trump 
to three. Also, when you signal your partner, don’t 
give a positive signal at the expense of throwing away 
the setting trick. end 


Openiiifj lead: queeii, of spades 



Ushers 



The light, 
smooth scotch 



SHER'S 


Usher’S 


•lended scotch whisky 

l®0XCH0'ICE SCOTCH WhiSi<IESl 

-- - *wi 

I BLEM)EE>AN!;BC'miD0V 

‘‘S^C.Stcwart Ltd £DiNaLR(iH,5con>*’ 

.ESTn - I77‘) 

PROOOCT Of iCOr.cSND 


Andrew Usher in 1853 was the 
First in the Art of Blending Scotch 
Whisky. Usher’s still brings yon the 
Scotch Whisky supreme— expertly 
blended for lightness and smooth- 
ness. Try it yourself and find out ex- 
actly why “Green Stripe” has been a 
favorite for over a century. 

© I960 THE JOS. 6HRNEAU CO., KEW YORK CITY 86.8 PROOF 




You give the great outdoors 
when you give a Remington 


"Speedmaster" features the superior 
fire control used on Remington high- 
power rifles, including; crisp trigger 
release, positive disconnection of 
hammer and trigger on firing, rugged 
cross-bolt safety. 


ny, Inc.. Bridtrr^pnrt 2, Conn. In Conada: 
’I'riees tubjecl lo chunae without noric*. 


of Kcminirtc 


The “Fieidmaster’s"’ exclusive cartridge-feeding de- 
sign makes it the most jam-free slide-action 22. It 
features the easiest single loading in this type gun, 
too— just drop a cartridge in the ejection port and 
close the action. Model 572 also available in 4-lb. 
lightweight model with “Sun-Grain” stock and 
colorful rust-resistant exteriors. Holds 20 short, 17 
long or 15 long rifle cartridges. 


$ 54 ' 


Fast, positive action. Short-stroke op- 
eration is smooth . . . ideal for getting 
off quick shots at hard-to-hit tar- 
gets. The Model 572 ‘'Fieldmaster” 
shoots as fast as you can flick the 
fore-end . . . with top accuracy. 


Extra safe^. Model 572 will not fire 
If trigger is squeezed while action is 
being closed. Trigger must be re- 
leased and squeezed for each shot — 
has straight, crisp pull. The safety is 
the sure cross-bolt type. 


New 


Model 552 Autoloading 22 Rifle 


The Remington “Speedmaster” autoloading 22 was 
made for the field. This amazing rifle handles short, 
long and long rifle cartridges interchangeably and 
without adjustment — you can load cartridges in the 
order they come to your hand. Features single load- 
ing plus auto-ejection. Capacity 20 short, 17 long 
or 15 long rifle cartridges. 

$54.95* 


Exclusive single loading plus auio-ejec- 
tion rnakes new Model 552 ideally 
suited to giving shooting instruction 
to beginners. The "Speedmaster” 
receiver is grooved for "Tip-Off”- 
type telescope sights. 


l ^min gtoti 


No other Christmas gift opens the door to 
so many healthy, happy hours under open 
sky ... so many seasons of great sport and 
companionship. No other gift will continue 


to speak so well of the giver for so many 
years. And, of course, every Remington 22 
rifle is its own proof that you were careful 
to choose the world’s finest-quality firearm. 


New 


A/i//o^ 66^ 


Autoloading 22 Rifle 


The amazing structural-nylon and ordnance steel 
design of the new Remington Nylon 66 opens a 
new era in firearms engineering. The stock is chip- 
proof, water-proof, oil-proof, warp-proof. Three- 
point precision bedding of the barrel gives amazing 
accuracy. Steel parts glide on nylon bearings— need 
no lubrication. Perfect checkering, white-diamond 
inlays and spacers. Capacity 1 5 long rifle cartridges. 
Weighs only 4 lbs. $52'®^* 


Adjustable rear sights give bull’s-eye 
accuracy under all conditions of wind 
and range. For shooting at distances 
too long for the unaided eye. the re- 
ceiver is grooved to take clamp-on 
or "Tip-Off’-type telescope sights. 


A lifetime of rifle punishment was 
concentrated In the Remington lab- 
oratories to prove the Nylon 66. The 
gun was rapid-fired for 5 hours with- 
out a jam. And severe “weather” 
tests failed to affect the action. 


New 


'Tie/cf/nasfet 


Model 572 Slide-Action 22 Rifle 


PRO BASKETBALL / Frank Dotson 


ean 

remove the 
price tag 
but sheU 
know... 
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Fiasco at the foul line 


Chamberlain is the NBA’s 
best-paid player, but he can’t 
take advantage of his gifts 


W ILT Chamberlain’, the 7-foot 1- 
inch giant who is paid more than 
$1,000 per game (over a 75-game sea- 
son) to dunk a basketball through a 
hoop, stood on the foul line at Penn’s 
Palestra the other day, The super- 
star of the Philadelphia Warriors was 
practicing foul shots after a team 
workout. 

Wilt, who has set National Basket- 
ball Association records in scoring, 
rebounding and salary, moved to the 
left of the foul line, palmed the ball 
in his huge right hand and shot. The 
ball hit the rim, 15 feet away, and 
bounced off. 

“See what I mean,’’ he said, shak- 
ing his head disgustedly. “I got so 
much English on my shot that all I 
have to do is touch that rim and the 
blankety-blank ball won’t drop.’’ 

The records show that Chamber- 
lain has been hitting the rim all sea- 
son-missing about 60% of his foul 
shots. Remarkably, he has a better 
shooting percentage on field goals 
than on fouls. 

“Any high school kid could do bet- 
ter,” Syracuse’s Dolph Schayes said 
recently after Chamberlain missed 
18 of 27 fouls as Philadelphia lost a 
game by one point. “It’s ridiculous,” 
claimed Schayes, who normally hits 
on 90% of his fouls. Chamberlain's 
free-throw average is .384. The aver- 
age for all professional players last 
year was .734. A good high school 
player should average .666. 

“What Schayes says doesn’t both- 
er me,’’ snapped Wilt in a tone that 
indicated it does. “I don’t think it's 
wise for one athlete to knock an- 
other. But that’s his business— free- 
dom of speech and that sort of thing, 
you know.” 

Chamberlain, who earns his $80,- 
000-plus salary by playing the full 48 


minutes of almost every game, has 
become thoroughly confused on the 
foul line. “Over the years,” he con- 
ceded, “I’ve been getting consistent- 
ly worse. I used to be pretty good in 
high school, but I ha^’•en’t had a good 
night that I can remember in the 
pros. It must be mental.” His latest 
gimmick has been to shoot from the 
left of the foul line, at an angle, “be- 
cause I take most of my floor shots 
from that side. I’ve been using my 
thumb more to get English on my 
floor shots, banking them off the 
board,” he explained. “That’s why, 
subconsciously. I’ve been stressing 
my thumb on the foul line, too. It 
gives the ball too much English for 
foul shots. But why should I change 
and louse up my floor shots? 

“It upsets me, all right,” he said, 
heading for the dressing room at the 
end of his drill. “I keep saying I don't 
let it bother me. But whenever you 
find yourself saying that, then you 
know it is bothering you.” 

The margin of victory 

Neil .lohnston. Wilt’s coach, is 
bothered too. He figures his star would 
add “about six points per game” to 
his average by learning to shoot fouls. 
And six points is often the difference 
between victory and defeat. 

“Sometimes,” Johnston says, “I 
think Wilt doesn’t want to be fouled 
because he’s afraid he’ll look bad. He 
was in the pivot the other night 
against Kew York and he didn’t want 
the ball. He kept waving it off. Maybe 
he felt he didn’t have good position. 
Maybe he didn’t want to get fouled. 
I don’t know.” 

Chamberlain has often complained 
that opposing players foul him with- 
out being called for it. Whether that 
be true or not, the fact remains that 
fouls are called often enough in his 
favor for him to attempt more free 
throws than any other player in the 
league. If he stops looking for excuses 
in his subconscious, Philadelphia will 
win a few more games. end 
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THE EAGLE SWOOPED 

continued from page 19 

own errors. You can’t give the ball 
away six times in the National Foot- 
ball League. And win.” Brodie left 
the game late, under the persuasion 
of a rattling tackle by Big Daddy 
Lipscomb, but a third-string quarter- 
back named Bobby Waters, passing 
from the double wing, got the win- 
ning touchdown for the 49ers. 

Now the Western Division is an 
unholy mess. The Colts lead by half 
a game over the Chicago Bears with 
the Green Bay Packers and the 49ers 
a full game behind. Theoretically at 
least, even the Detroit Lions could 
win the title, although at the mo- 
ment they have won four and lost 
five. The Packers and the Bears play 
Sunday, the Colts play the 49ers and 
the Lions in the next three weeks and 
the Packers play the 49ers, too. It is 
unlikely that the San Francisco 
team, refurbished with the double- 
wing offense, will win the champion- 
ship in the West, but it would appear 
now that the 49ers do hold the key to 


the division title. Red Hickey, the 
49er coach, is ingenious and resource- 
ful, as he proved last Sunday. But he 
doesn’t have the manpower. The 
Colts, like the Giants, may finally be 
feeling the twinges of age. The Green 
Bay Packers, under Vince Lombardi, 
have made a wonderful comeback in 
the last couple of years, but they lack 
the balance and the quarterback to 
win the division title. 

That leaves the Chicago Bears. 
George Halas’ team is sound and 
strong, and, most important, healthy. 
The Bears have good quarterbacking 
in Ed Brown and Zeke Bratkowski, 
a quick, intelligent defense ably in- 
formed by Defensive Coach Clark 
Shaughnessy, and strong running 
from Rick Casares, Willie Galimore 
and Johnny Morris. But they have a 
tough closing schedule — Green Bay, 
the Cleveland Browns and Detroit. 
If they can get by the Packers in Chi- 
cago, they might very well play Phil- 
adelphia for the championship. 

As for the championship itself — 
well, against the Dutchman no team 
in the league is a good bet. end 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


THE WEEK’S GAMES 




Yds. 

Yds. 

Pass 


Pts. 

Rusli. 

Pass. 

Comp. 

Eagles vs. 

31 

64 

147 

13-23 

Giants 

23 

144 

193 

11-21 

Lions vs. 

23 

109 

182 

19-34 

Packers 

10 

118 

63 

8-26 

49ers vs. 

30 

119 

237 

15-27 

Colts 

22 

67 

361 

17-32 

Bears vs. 

17 

221 

58 

11-24 

Cowboys 

7 

44 

164 

14-31 

Browns vs. 

17 

186 

88 

13-19 

Cardinals 

17 

195 

119 

10-20 

Steelers vs. 

22 

208 

186 

10-26 

Redskins 

10 

66 

115 

12-24 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Philadelphia 

Won 

8 

Lost 

1 

Tied 

0 

Pet. 

.889 

Cleveland 

5 

3 

1 

.625 

New York 

5 

3 

1 

.625 

St. Louis 

5 

4 

1 

.556 

Pittsburgh 

4 

5 

1 

.444 

Washington 

1 

6 

2 

.131 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

Baltimore 6 3 0 

.667 

Chicago 

5 

3 

I 

.625 

Green Bay 

5 

4 

0 

.556 

San Francisco 

5 

4 

0 

.556 

Detroit 

4 

5 

0 

.444 

Los Angeles 

3 

5 

1 

.375 

Dallas 

0 

10 

0 

.000 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


THE 

WEEK’S GAMES 



EASTERN 

DIVISION 




Yds. 

Yds. 

Pass 


Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Pet. 


Pts. 

Rush. 

Pass. 

Comp. 

Houston 

8 

3 

0 

.727 

Oilers vs. 

24 

72 

339 

22-39 

New York 

5 

6 

0 

.455 

Patriots 

10 

-14 

265 

19-35 

Boston 

5 

6 

0 

.455 

Titans vs. 

41 

98 

301 

21-33 

Buffalo 

4 

6 


.400 

Texans 

35 

189 

226 

14-37 


WESTERN 

DIVISION 


Broncos vs. 

38 

56 

328 

19-41 

Los Angeles 

7 

4 

0 

.636 

Bills 

38 

205 

167 

10-24 

Oakland 

5 

6 

0 

.455 

Chargers vs. 

52 

232 

207 

13-24 

Dallas 

5 

6 

0 

.455 

Raiders 

28 

92 

187 

21-44 

Denver 

4 

6 

1 

.400 



BEEFEATER 

BEEFEATER 


the imported 
English Gin that 
doubles your 
martini pleasure 



Beefeater— symbol 
of integrity in 
British tradition 
and in the finest 
English Gin. 

Unequalled 
since 1820 


BEEFEATER GIN 

94 PROOF . 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
KOBRAND CORPORATION • NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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PART I 


SAM 

SNEAD 

AND 

THE 

SERPENT 


The serpent stands for trouble. At home In 
Virginia, it is the rattler or the copperhead that 
has pursued Sam since boyhood. To Sam the 
celebrity, the serpent represents a variety of other 
pests: elbow benders, people who blow smoke 
in his face, intruders who break in on him when 
he's watching a western. This is the first story 
about the true Sam, a wonder of an athlete and a 
wonder of a man, whose game keeps geitingbetter 

by GERALD HOLLAND 


lines Irom "The Gong that Song 'Hooft of My Heart,' " by Ban Ityar © 192«.© 
rsrewol 1954, quoted by permission ol Roboins Music Corp., Neiv York, N.Y. 
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S am Snead groaned aloud: ‘There’s 
too much of this runnin' around. 
Hollywood yesterday, Washington to- 
morrow, back to Hollywood next day. 
Man. I tell you, when I git enough mon- 
ey ahead, I'm goin’ to take things easy. 
I won’t even take a lick at a snake. Some 
ol’ snake comes after me. I'm goin’ to 
say, ‘Git along there, snake! Go on now, 
don’t bother me. Go chew on some- 
body else.' ’’ 

Now. in the Appalachian mountain 
country of Virginia where Sam Snead 
was born and raised, any man who lets 
a rattler or a copperhead slither by with- 
out taking a whack at it has definitely 
attained the height of laziness. 

Sam Snead spoke of his long-range 
intentions toward snakes one recent eve- 
ning in Boston. Sam was very weary at 
the time, But not too many evenings 
later, after flying to Hollywood and back 
and then taking the time to catch up on 
his sleep, he stood on a bandstand in 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., bright- 
eyed and bubbling over with high spirits 
as he happily sang: 

"Heart of my heart, 

"1 love that mciodee-e-e-c-c!” 

‘‘Sing it. Sambo!” cried the crowd on 
the dance floor at The Pines, a little 
nightclub near the celebrated Green- 
brier, Sam’s home course. 

“Heart of my heart,” bellowed Sam. 
“Brings back a memorcc-c-c-c-e!” 

"That’s it, that’s it, Sam!” shrilled 
Miss Ellie, a fine buxom hostess enjoy- 
ing a night off from the plush Colonial 
Club down the line. "You’re right on 
the beam!” 

The bald-headed man on the band- 
stand, considered by many of his admir- 
ers to be the greatest golfer the profes- 
sional game has ever known, threw back 
his head and roared on: 

"When we were kids on the corner of 


the square . . . we were rough and ready 
guys . . . but Oh-H-H how we could 
liai-nwfi-ize!” 

"Let’s hear that horn, Sam!” 

Sam raised his trumpet to his lips and 
the Four Populaires (Bill Sloane at the 
piano, Bill Walz on the bass. Chuck 
Bills on the sax and Kenny Martin on the 
trombone) plus Freddie Leach at the 
vibraphone, Howard Harvey on the 
cornet and Gary Nixon on the clarinet 
all joined in. The Four Populaires enter- 
tain in the Old While Club at Green- 
brier. Freddie Leach is with the Meyer 
Davis orchestra that plays in the Green- 
brier’s main dining room. Howard Har- 
vey and his wife Betty dance as a team in 
the Old White Club and Gary Nixon is 
Sam Snead’s assistant. 

The hour was 2 a.m. Sam had retired 
early, but when the professional musi- 
cians were sitting around having coffee 
after their work was done about mid- 
night. somebody suggested a jam ses- 
sion. It was then I remembered for the 
first time (I had been traveling around 
with him for almost a month) that Sam 
Snead played a trumpet and, moreover, 
he carried a union musician’s card. I re- 
marked that I’d give just about anything 
in this world to hear Sam Snead cut 
loose with a few wails on the horn. 

“Well, shucks, man,” exclaimed Bill 
Sloane, the piano player. "That's easy. 
Let’s wake 'im up and go on down to 
The Pines.” 

"Oh, no sir!” I said, shaking my head 
emphatically. ‘‘I’ve come to know this 
man Snead over the past month. I've 
been with him in Boston, Providence, 
Washington, Rockville, Md., Holly- 
wood, Calif., Hot Springs, Va., and 
right here in White Sulphur. And I tell 
you, boys, that man can get mighty peev- 
ish and downright mean and sassy when 
he is deprived of his proper rest.” 


Bill Sloane gave me a long look. "Mis- 
ter,” he said, "you may have been all 
those places and you may have observed 
Mr. Sam Snead in many different cir- 
cumstances, but — ” 

I interrupted: "Including many hours 
on the golf course. I saw him play Ar- 
nold Palmer twice, and various other 
celebrities, big movie stars in Holly- 
wood and so on, and he never shot out 
of the 60s once — not once! Palmer him- 
self says Snead is playing belter than he 
ever did. 1 attribute that to his getting 
his proper rest wherever possible — and 
I say to you, wake him up at this hour 
of the night and he'll give you a chewing 
out you won’t forget for many a day.” 

B ill Sloane laughed in my face. He 
got up from the tabic in the Old 
White Club, went to a phone and was 
back in two minutes. He sat down with 
a big smirk on his face. 

"Well?” I said. “Did he tell you off?” 
"Mr. Samuel Jackson Snead,” said 
Bill Sloane with great deliberation, "will 
meet us at The Pines in half an hour. 
What’s more he's bringing Audrey — 
Mrs. Snead, that is — and he’s putting in 
a call to Gary Nixon to hustle on down 
with his clarinet,” 

"You’re kidding. Bill Sloane,” 1 said 
sharply. 

"No,” said Bill Sloane seriously, 
"Tm telling you the absolute truth, f 
wouldn't call Sam Snead at this hour to 
tell him his house was on fire, But 1 
know that Sam can’t resist a jam session 
any hour of the day or night. He loves 
to play that old horn of his with a 
combo like ours.” 

"Is he any good?” 

"Well,” said Bill, "he's considerably 
better at golf, 1 must say. He can't 
improvise much, but he'll be in there 
conliiuicd 
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SAM SNEAD continued 

blowing his brains out on the melody." 

So there we were at The I’incs on a 
little side road part way up the moun- 
tain, and the joint was truly jumping. 
No liquor is sold over the bar in West 
Virginia, so a man must bring his own 
bottle or carry a load acquired elsewhere. 
No one seemed to be feeling any pain. 
Actually, The Pine.s is a private club, but 
the membership rule.s are very relaxed. 
Almost any politely speaking man can 
qualify for membership upon payment 
of a modest initiation fee. As for Sum 
Snead, dry states don't bother him. lie 
likes a bottle of beer after 18 holes and 
maybe another one (or a dry sherry) be- 
fore bedtime, but he rarely drinks any- 
thing stronger. A daiquiri tempts him 
after a match on a hot day, but one is 
usually enough. Sam doesn't smoke at 
all and one sure way to rile him is to 
blow smoke in his face. 

Up on the bandstand, it seemed that 
Slammin’ Sam just couldn’t get enough 
music out of his system and the crowd 


was jitterbugging and sashaying every 
which way. Miss Ellic, the fine buxom 
hostess from the Colonial Club, neatly 
executed a dos-a-dos with her partner, a 
fine buxom businessman from up North. 
Nobody had to call out requests for 
numbers- they kept coming that fast. 
With Sam blowing his horn loud and 
clear, his eyes squeezed tightly shut, the 
combo ran through The Daiktown Slnit- 
ters' Hull. On the Sunny Side of the Siveel, 
Honeysnckle Rose, Goody! Goody!, 
Sweet Sue, You Always Hurt the One You 
Lave and Sam’s personal favorite (at 
which he considers that he excels). The 
Sheik of Arahy. During one of the num- 
bers, Gary Nixon took his clarinet from 
his lips just long enough to yell in Sam's 
ear, “You’re getting ahead of the com- 
bo, Sam!” Sam dropped his horn an in- 
stant and shouted back at Gary, “Well, 
tell ’em to catch the hell up!" Gary 
passed the word and everybody finished 
together in the big finale, Busin Street. 

We all went back and sat dowm at the 
table — Sam and Audrey Snead, Gary 
Nixon, a few Greenbrier guests and the 


dancers Howard and Betty Harvey. Then, 
all of a sudden, waiters appeared bearing 
huge platters of fried chicken and French 
fries and salad, compliments of the club 
management in appreciation of Snead’s 
guest appearance. Everybody pitched in, 
but when Sam held a chicken leg aloft 
and said sentimentally. “Just think, this 
li’l of chicken was runnin’ across the 
road yesterday mornin'," Audrey Snead, 
a petite blonde, the mother of Sam’s 
two sons. Jackie, 15, and Terry. 8, pul 
down her piece of chicken and said she 
believed she'd rather have a hamburger. 
The waiters went scurrying for that, but 
Sam’s kindly thought for the chickens 
didn’t seem to bother anybody else. The 
platter was swiftly cleared, However. 
Audrey Snead had definitely lost her ap- 
petite for any kind of food and Sam had 
to finish her hamburger. 

S am w-as through playing for the 
night, but the combo drifted back to 
the bandstand and played a cha-cha for 
Howard and- Betty Harvey. It was well 
past 3 a.m. now, but Sam (who had 
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nothing special on next day) was in no 
hurry. He had played 18 holes in the 
pro-am tournament at the Homestead's 
Cascades course at Hot Springs, Va. 
some hours before (his son Jackie had 
caddied for him), but his early evening 
nap had refreshed him. He had played 
in the pro-am mainly for sentimental 
reasons. Hot Springs is Sam's home 
town, and it was at the Cascades course 
that he got his first job in the early ’30s. 
It was there, too, that Freddie Martin, 
the Greenbrier pro until he was promot- 
ed to golf club manager, spotted Sam and 
hired him at Greenbrier. 

I slipped away from the table and 
went over and sat on a bar stool and 
looked back at Sam. sitting there bald as 
an onion and looking more like a well- 
to-do dentist than a great athlete. It’s 
amazing what a hat does for 48-year-old 
Sam Snead; he wears one with more 
aplomb than any other man alive. The 
coconut straws with the loud bands are, 
of course, his trademark, and they take 
10 years off his age. Felt hats are just as 
effective on him. He tried a toupee once 
and still has it, but he never wears it 
any more. 

But you don't get the full effect of Sam 
Snead when he's sitting at a table (as he 
was now), wearing light slacks and a 
rather conservative sports jacket. You 
get the full effect when he’s wearing his 
Sam Snead brand of short-sleeved sport 
shirt and Sam Snead brand of slacks and 
Sam Snead-endorsed hat; you gel the 
effect best when he’s on the tee and he 
draws that celebrated 25-year-old driver 
from his bag and tees up his ball, maybe 
speaking to it (“Now stay up there, you 
little fooler, this ain't goin' to hurt hard- 
ly at all"), and then, with one practice 
swing and a roguish, sidelong look at 
the gallery, he flexes the muscles of his 
Popeyc-the-Sailor-Man forearms and 
unleashes that graceful, powerful classic 
swing that is one of the dozen or so great 
sporting visions of all time: the Sam 
Snead drive, long, straight and true or 
fading right or hooking left as he may 
want it to. It is a sight to make men 
gasp and women sway and grow faint. 

Sam Snead drives caused one lady in 
a gallery at the Quidnessett course out- 
side Providence, R.I. to exclaim as he ac- 
cidentally brushed by her walking off 
conlimicil 
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Skiers get the most reassuring view 
of a Dorsett’.s exceptional width at the base 
of the transom. Instead of a bobbing V, 
the bottom of every lilierglass Dorsett 
runabout or cruiser is a broad-based U. 
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SAM SNEAD coiiiinuecl 

the tec; “I touched him. I touched him!” 
Another lady spectator at the Lakewood 
course in Rockville. Md. breathed as 
Sam hit an especially long one: ”()h, 
God love us!” 

I sat there on the bar stool, and as the 
cha-cha by Howard and Betty Harvey 
concluded to wild applause, I could hear 
and see Sam Snead act out a story about 
stalking a certain turkey in the woods 
near his home. He impersonated the 
turkey as well as himself in the role of 
hunter. I'd heard the story (it was main- 
ly a staring-down contest and the tur- 
key had won) and so 1 let my mind wan- 
der back over my travels with Samuel 
Jackson Snead. 

When I had mentioned to Bill Sloane, 
I he piano player, that Sam Snead could 
be peevish. 1 wasn’t stretching the truth 
a bit. I have never seen a man who can 
be quite so peevish and then (refreshed 
by eight hours' sleep) be so full of beans 
and good humor that he can't quite con- 
tain himself. 

Sam was peevish when 1 first met him 
in Boston. He had come cast from film- 
ing some of his Celehiiiy Golf television 
shows in Hollywood (he was commut- 
ing every week at the time) and the jet 
flight had not been too comfortable. The 
plane hud set down in Baltimore and, 
for some mechanical reason, couldn't 
get going again. Arrival time at Logan 
International Airport in Boston was 
scheduled to be a little after 8 a.m. But 
the plane was more than four hours late. 

Sam was fit to be tied. When he ap- 
peared in the exit door of the plane he 
had a black look about him. But by the 
time he had come down the steps and 
noticed the newspaper reporters and 
photographers, he squeezed out a smile. 
But he pointed to the big plane and said, 
“Don't let the name of this line get in 
the pictures. I don’t want them to get 
any free advertisin’." It turned out that 
Sam hadn't slept a wink (or so he 
claimed) and the trip had taken almost 
12 hours. Typical of Sam. he didn't hold 
the grudge long. He was flying the same 
line and Joshing with the stewardesses a 
few weeks later. 

But he nw peevish, and he swore soft- 
ly when Wally Wilson, the frenetic press 
agent for Country Club Developers, Inc. 


(which was sponsoring Sam’s two exhi- 
bitions with Arnold Palmer over the 
weekend), said there would be a press 
luncheon almost immediately. Sam said 
he'd have to have a shower first, and that 
was the cue for Herb Alpert, the man- 
aging director of the Logan Internation- 
al Motel, to hustle up and inform Sam 
that he and Arnold Palmer (due to fly in 
later) were to share the Gold Key suite, 
a two-bedroom layout so lavish that a 
drill team from the l-Ic! Sulliyaii Sliiiw 
could maneuver comfortably in the liv- 
ing room alone. 

The shower refreshed Sam somewhat, 
and he was reasonably affable as the 
press luncheon got under way. He's good 
at remembering names, and this always 
makes a liit with the newspaper boys. I 
drew the seat directly across from Sam 
and, desperately searching for a topic of 
conversation, I said, “You must have en- 
joyed playing the Canada Cup matches 
in Ireland. Sam. I think it's a wonderful 
country.” Without looking up from the 
menu Sam said. “Well, you can have it.” 

(Actually, from all accounts. Sam en- 
joyed Ireland, and the Irish dearly loved 
him. Galleries at the Portmarnock course 
outside Dublin more than once let the 
leading players tec off in actual compe- 
tition and stayed behind to watch Sam 
hit a few practice shots.) 

S am ordered Yankee pot roast. Wlicn 
the waiter brought the order, Sam 
pushed the potatoes and peas aside. 
He's watching his waistline while he's 
making his television series. Somebody 
down the table asked a sensible question 
and Sam responded cordially. Then he 
looked at me and said, “I've got a head- 
ache and I'm sick to my stomach.” 

I don't know what came over me. but 
I blurted out, “Well, why don’t you take 
some of that headache remedy you're 
advertising all over television? The an- 
nouncer claims it goes after a headache 
five ways or more. .Settles the stomach, 
calms Jittery nerves. And you end up the 
commercial spiel by remarking to the 
announcer. ‘You ain't just wltistliiT 
Dixie!' Why don't you take some of 
that stuff?” 

Sam looked sicker than before. “May- 
be," he said bitingly, “I’ll Just go and 
do that.” 

coiititiiied 
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SAM SNEAD continued 

Meanwhile, Wilson, ihe press ageni, 
hadn't touched a bite of his lobster salad. 
He kept jumping up and down, running 
here and there, and then, when we were 
having coffee, he popped back in again 
and asked Sam if he'd pose for some pic- 
tures by the swimming pool. 

Sam got real peevish. Pshaw, he said. 
What the pshaw was the idea of taking 
pictures every five minutes'? Weren't 
there enough pshawin’ pictures taken 
when he got off the 
plane? Oh, certainly, 

WiJsonexplainedpa- 
tiently, but what he 
needed to hit the big 
Boston and Provi- 
dence papers was 
some human interest 
stuff, like Sam pos- 
ing with that bru- 
nette in the bikini 
who could be seen 
clearly and in detail 
through the picture 
window. Sam peered 
out the window but 
didn’t say anything, 
and WalJyrushcd on 
to spell out just how 
desperately he need- 
ed more publicity for 
the big exhibition 
with Arnold Palmer 
at Quidnessett the 
next day. 

Wilson put itupto 
Sam on the basis that he would not only 
be helping draw a big crowd to the match 
with Palmer, he might just incidentally 
be helping a young girl (she was present- 
ly an airline stewardess) to advance her 
career. It was obvious, even from our 
vantagepoint, that she was pretty enough, 
and everyone at the table agreed that the 
bikini did her no disservice. Wouldn't 
Sam please (Wilson implored) come out 
and pose for a gag shot, like maybe the 
girl making out that she was trying to 
drag him into the pool? Wally shot the 
works. “Sam,” he cried, “this is the kind 
of stuff' that might make the cover of 
Life magazine!” 

Sam muttered a little and pushed his 
chair back from the table and put on 
my straw hat and walked out onto the 


terrace. I ran after him wilh his .straw 
hat and told him he had made a mis- 
take. He looked at my hat with marked 
distaste and passed it back to me with- 
out a word. 

Wilson introduced the girl in the bikini 
as Miss Ann Tallman of Forest Hills, 
N.Y. She was giggling her head off and 
pretty soon she had Sam. sick headache 
and all, giggling right along. After the 
pictures, she scampered off, presumably 
— if she believed Wilson, the press agent 
— to mail off a subscription to Life 
magazine. 

Then who should 
come hobbling out 
on the terrace but 
Sam's dear friend 
George Denton, the 
70-year-old broker, 
walking with a cane 
since he had a heart 
attack, but hustling 
along like a kid to 
throw his arms out 
and grasp Sam in a 
bear hug and cry, 
“Sambo! Sambo! 
Why, you old son of 
a gun!” 

“George, youlook 
just real great!" ex- 
claimed Sam, “How 
do you feel?” 

“Just look at the 
weight I lost. Sam- 
bo.’’ said George 
Denton, pulling his 
trousers a full six 
inches from his waistline. “I never felt 
better in my life. It may have been the 
best thing that ever happened to me. 
Doctor says if I take off a little more 
weight, ril be better than ever.” 

“You will, too.” said Sam. They kept 
pounding each other and laughing over 
old times. 

George Denton is one of four mem- 
bers of a board of strategy that keeps 
Sam’s financial affairs straight. Denton 
handles his stock investments. Fred Cor- 
coran, vice-president of the Internation- 
al Golf Association, has been Sam’s busi- 
ness manager since 1937 and arranges 
his highly lucrative advertising testimo- 
nials. Gary Ni.xon, Sam’s assistant at 
Greenbrier and the Boca Raton Club in 

continued 



SujJ'ering for his art, Snead yields to a 
press agent's plea and poses with Miss 
Ann Tallma/i, an airline stewardess. 
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Give her the lady-like pen that 
never goes near an ink bottle 

Give HER the exciuisite Lady Sheaffer peti. The warmth 
and charm of a lady’s handwriting can only be captured 
by a good fountain pen — and here’s the most feminine one 
of all. Tlie Lady Sheaffer pen shuns ink bottles, refills 
cleanly and ea.sily with drop-in Skrip cai-tiidges. Many 
models to choose from, each jewel-crafted with precious 
metals. Pens from Slo, matching pen and 
pencil sets from Siy.ii.5. For a jewel of 
a gift, give her the Lady Sheaffer 

SheaffekS 


Arnold Palmer, who holds U.S. Open 
title, drives as Snead watches in Canada 


SAM SNEAD continued 

Florida, is also a partner in the seven 
corporations Sam heads up. Sam’s legal 
affairs are in the hands of Attorney Bar- 
ney Barnett of Louisville, Ky. These four 
men help Sam run up an annual income 
that usually is near $150,000 a year 
and sometimes (according to educated 
guesses that will be detailed a little later) 
comes close to $200,000. 

At poolside in Boston, George Den- 
ton. the stockbroker, immediately took 
charge. “’You'll stay at my house to- 
night, Sambo." Sam said he'd been fixed 
up here at the motel, but George Den- 
ton said, “No, sir. Tomorrow night you 
can stay here, but you look tired and 
worn out and I'm going to see to it 
personally that you get a good night’s 
sleep.” Sam nodded; “Mighty nice of 
you, George.” 

As a result of George Denton's con- 
cern, Sam showed up at the Quidnessett 
Golf and Country Club looking like a 
new man. He played the par-72 course in 
67, against Arnold Palmer’s 68. He was 
at top form: he demonstrated some 
trick shots before the match, wisecracked 
all around the course and at the end he 




Cup matches in Dublin, heland. Snead 
and Palmer won the Cup by 8 strokes. 


made a sales pitch for new members. 
Country Club Developers, Inc. has a 
scale of memberships designed to bring 
country club golf within the reach of the 
corner grocer. Memberships start with a 
$300 initiation fee and a minimum 
monthly charge of $15, which can be 
drunk up or eaten up. 

“'You got a mighty nice course here,” 
Sam told the gallery, “and it’ll git bet- 
ter right along. Now I’ll be your director 
of golf and you can count on me cornin’ 
back next spring sure. Now I believe the 
man settin' at the table under the tree 
over there has a few memberships left, 
so you better hurry on over before he 
runs out.” And hurry on over they did 
after Sam had vanished into the club- 
house in search of a beer. 

We all flew back to the airport motel 
at Boston in a chartered plane. It wasn’t 
much to look at; it seemed to be held 
together with baling wire and bicycle- 
tire tape. Arnold Palmer had invited 
Sam to fly with him in the spanking- 
new twin-engine plane in which he is 
taking instruction. “I don’t fly with 
learners,” Sam said. “Thank you, Ar- 
nold.” Generally speaking, flying on the 
continued 



Give him the bold new j^eii 
designed exclusively for men 

Give HIM Sheaffer’s new PFM, Pen For Men. It looks, 
feels and writes the way a man's pen should! Men like 
the new large capacity and solid grip of the husky, broad- 
shouldered barrel. The PFM pen's unique point is hand- 
grnnnd for .smoother writing, then molded into the barrel 
so it can take man-sized pre.ssure. Sheaft’er’s exclusive 
Snorkel Pen clean lilling action, too. Pens 
SlO to S2J, pen and pencil sets Sl-i.95 
to $35. Just say “PPM, Pen For Men.” 
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TfflS IS THE 
SEASON 


TRADE-IN TIME! Don’t worry about storing your old boat. Trade 

it in now, receive your new boat “Come Spring” Save maintenance 

and storage costs. 

BEST DEAL! Your local OWENS dealer is ready to give you his Best 
Deal Nowl He can do so, if you’ll ask him. 

LAYAWAY PLAN I Your “Christmas Money” can be the small deposit 
to hold your new OWENS for Spring. Find out now all about budget 
terms and how really easy it is to OWN an OWENS Cruiser. 


THIS IS THE 
SEASON 


FREE SEA-PAK! 

MORE THAN 1200.00 in Nautical Gifts. Place your deposit on a 25' 
OWENS (either Flagship or Sea Skiff) before January 1. Receive this 
fabulous Christmas present from OWENS ABSOLUTELY FREE. 14- 
count ’em— 14 nautical accessories that all true boatsmen want, but 
seldom treat themselves to. 


• 1961 model Channelnaster 
6-tran$istor marine and 
standard broadcast radio. 

• Two aluminum deluxe marine 
deck chairs. 

• Nautical-style marine barometer. 

• Matching marine clock. 

• All-purpose flashing portable 
light 

• Set of 12' parallel rules. 


• Predion course protractor. 

• Aluminum dividers. 

• Imitation-leather-boundlog book. 

• Two Canvas yacht fenders. 

• Anchor and line. 

• Eme^ency flare kit by Kilgore. 

• The all new specially-for- 
boatsmen first-aid kit by 
Johnson and Johnson. 



2S' FLAGSHIP FAMILY CRUISER 


See the all new for '61 OWENS 25-footers at your local dealer NOW . 
The smooth side Flagships, and the rugged, lapstrake Sea Skiffs are 
the safest, smartest, smoothest ■'25’s” in OWENS’ 65-year history. 


OWENS 


QUA LI TV 

OWENS YACHT COMPANY, BALTIMORE 22, MARYLAND, DIVISION OF BRUNSWICK CORPORATION 
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SAM SNEAD cominued 

commercial lines doesn’t make Sam 
nervous. But Fred Corcoran, his business 
manager, remembers his first flight, back 
in 1938. Bobby Jones had expressed a 
desire to play with young Snead and so 
Corcoran chartered a single-engined 
plane (o make the trip from Greensboro, 
N.C. to Augusta. The plane was about 
to take ofT when Sam called out. “Hold 
everything here! I’m gittin' out. Just re- 
membered I promised Mama I'd never 
go up in the air. Lemme out.” It took all 
of Corcoran's persuasive powers to keep 
Sam in the plane. Finally Corcoran said: 
“Ifyour mama had known Bobby Jones 
was going to invite you to play with him 
and the only way you could keep the 
date was to fly, she'd never object." That 
convinced Sam. He lay back in his scat, 
closed his eyes and kept them shut tight 
all the way to Augusta. 

The old plane landed at Boston with- 
out incident. But then things began to 
crowd in on Sam again. A big cocktail 
party was announced for 7 p.m. The 
Logan Motel is the headquarters for air- 
line stewardesses, and Wilson, the press 
agent, invited them en masse, along with 
all available local newspaper men. The 
Country Club Developers had a lot of 
their bright young salesmen on hand 
and the caterers had done a magnificent 
Job on the great table of hors d’oeuvres. 
The bar was well stocked — until Sam 
looked things over and said: “Is this a 
parly just for whisky drinkers?” 

Waiters fell over themselves running 
out to get beer for Mr. Snead. Soon he 
was surrounded by young salesmen and 
pretty young airline stewardesses, and it 
must be said that Sam tried bravely to 
participate in the cocktail party small 
talk, At one point an airline stewardess 
stamped her foot and pouted archly: “Oh, 
you men! Just one thing on your mind!” 
Sam picked up a shrimp and murmured 
politely: “A man has three things on his 
mind, miss.” He chewed his shrimp slow- 
lyandadded: “Two of whichaiiTthardly 
worth mentionin'." 

Finally, when it was getting on to 9 
o'clock, Sam rebelled. He collared Gary 
Nixon and demanded to know when all 
this “elbow bondin' ” was going to stop. 
“Have you tried the hors d'oeuvres, 
Sam?” asked Gary. “That stuff's for 


hawgs'” Sam roared. “1 want some 
meatl” 

Gary Nixon, a hard man to ruffle, 
said, “You go right up to the Gold Key 
suite, Sam. I'll hustle up a waiter this 
very minute and have him serve you the 
best steak in the house just the way you 
like it. There’s color TV up there and 
you can catch a few westerns before you 
turn in.” 

Sam grumbled and went on upstairs. 
But he had hardly finished his steak 
when a whole crowd of the young people 
burst into his suite to ste the finals of 
the Miss America contest on television. 
“Nobody touch that set,” yelled Sam, 
“until I see how this western turns out!” 

S AM finally got them out of there 
and turned in about 11. He had a 
big day to rest up for. The schedule called 
for him to fly by Northeast to Washing- 
ton at 8 a.m., play Arnold Palmer at 
Rockville, Md.at 1 p.m., catch an Amer- 
ican Airlines plane for Chicago at 7:10 
p.m. and transfer to a Continental Gold- 
en Jet for Los Angeles at 10:45 p.m. — 
almost midnight by the lime Sam’s watch 
now showed in Boston. 

The match at the Lakewood Country 
Club in Rockville, Md. had to be called 
at the 15th green because of heavy rain. 
Sam was two strokes up on Arnold. He 
had plenty of time to make his plane, 
but it wasn’t unlit wc were taking off 
from Chicago (in another thunderstorm) 
that I learned the full horror of Sam’s 
last night in Boston. 

"I was sound asleep,” Sam said, al- 
most tearful with self-pity. “Must have 
been about 3 o’clock in the mornin’. One 
of these young fellows from the cocktail 
parly comes in, turns on the light and 
sets down on the other bed. He'd been 
elbow bendin’ plenty. But that was all 
right. I asked him what he was bustin’ 
into my room for. He said everybody 
had to double up because the mole) was 
overcrowded and he'd decided to double 
up with me. I said, ‘AM right, then, but 
for Pete’s sake, take the bed there and 
turn out the light.' He said he’d do that 
but he'd have a smoke first. And then 
he starts in, lightin' up one cigarette 
after another, blowin’ smoke in my face, 
gassin ' up the room, gassin' up the room 
until I couldn't breathe! Finally, 1 
cominued 
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HART SCHAFFNER& MARX 



SAM SNEAD co/uinuetl 


The worldly 
new look of 

HART 

SCHAFFNER 

&MARX 

...appeals to the discriminating 
man who prefers masculine 
clothing that te not too extreme 
in any direction. Styling must be 
urbane, mature, comfortable. 
Shoulders must be natural, 
without padded exaggeration ; 
the jacket slightly shorter for 
accentuated height; trouseia 
straight and narrow for a 
youthful, slimming effect. 
Tailoring details must be 
painstakingly meticulous — the 
type that is traditional at Hart 
Schaffner & Marx where craftsmen 
take an old-fashioned pride in 
every stitch. Look for the HS&M 
label inside the jacket. It has 
been the symbol of distinguished 
tailoring for three generations 
of discriminating men. Today, 
it is sewn inside more suits 
than any other 
fine label in 
the world. 



jumped up, tore the blanket off my bed 
and went out to the big livin’ room there 
and slept on the floor. Tried to sleep on 
the floor. I hardly slept a wink.” 

“Sam, you must be completely beat,” 

"1 am beat, beat bad,” moaned Sam. 
“I took me a pill to get to sleep on.” 

I unbuckled my seat belt and got 
right up. “Well, lay back, Sam, and let 
it take hold, You got another big day 
doing the television films tomorrow.” 

Sam closed his eyes and lay back in 
his seat. “Too much,” he said. “Too 
much runnin' around.” 

I went up forward to the lounge and 


boy who has been ordered to practice his 
piano lessons. 

“My legs arc jumpy,” said Sam. “I 
can’t sleep.” 

The pretty blonde stewardess shook 
her head in sympathy. 

“I got a headache,” said Sam. “My 
stomach’s queasy.” 

“Would you like some aspirin, Mr. 
Snead?” asked the stewardess. 

“O.K..” said Sam. 

The girl opened a cabinet and look 
down the aspirin bodle. She gave Sam 
two tablets and started to pour some 
water into a paper cup. 

“Got any of that free champagne you 
were passin' around before?” asked Sam. 



A Iwadfiil of hair, all his, f'leanis a! camera as Snead lines up putt in 1937 
tournament. Now hah! on top, Sam has made a straw hat his trademark. 


got talking to Frank Rhodes, a Conti- 
nental copilot who was deadheading it 
back west, After a while he invited me 
to go up to the flight deck to meet the 
captain. It was a beautiful starlit night 
and Echo went by as wc soared over 
Nebraska. 1 told the crew about Sam 
Snead and they had all seen him play 
either in person or on television. They 
agreed he had a certain electric quality 
that only a handful of athletes have po.s- 
sessed: Ruth, Jones, Tilden, Dempsey, 
Cobb. Williams — those were the extra- 
specials who came to mind. 

“Well," I said finally. “I guess old 
Sam is knocking it off good by now. I 
think ni go get a little shuteye.” 

When I got back to the lounge, there 
was Sam. standing in the aisle in his 
stocking feet, looking as petulant as a 


“Why, yes, of course, Mr. Snead.” She 
got the bottle out and pouted him a 
glass. He took the aspirin and sipped 
the champagne. “1 doubt if it will do any 
good," he said. 

“Mr. Snead!” the .stewardess ex- 
claimed. “1 have an idea!” 

“What?” said Sam. 

“The plane's not at all crowded. Sup- 
pose 1 take you back into the tourist 
section. I can take out the .seat dividers 
and you can stretch out across three 
seats. I'll gel you some blankets and pil- 
lows. It will be almost like a berth.” 

Sam looked at her and managed a wan 
smile, "Well,” he said, “ain't you a nice 
little girl.” He padded after her as she 
led the way to the tourist section. 

Copilot Rhodes came back from the 

continued 
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flight deck and sat down again. After & 
bit. the stewardess came back. She 
looked vaguely troubled. 

“That poor Mr. Snead,” she said, 
“He must be awfully tired. He keeps 
talking about snakes.” 

Copilot Rhodes looked at me in 
alarm. “Is Snead a hard-drinking man?” 

I had to laugh out loLid. “No, no, 
no,” I said. “He drinks very little. What 
he was saying was that some day he’s 
going to take things so easy he won’t 
even take a lick at a snake.” 

“Yes," said the stewardess, “that’s 
what he said." 

T explained what that meant in the 
mountain country of Virginia and West 
Virginia, and both the stewardess and 
the copilot seemed greatly relieved. 

B ut Sam never did get to sleep. He 
tossed and turned all the way to 
Los Angeles and he moaned and groaned 
all during the long ride from the airport 
to the Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel. 
When wc checked in. I calculated that 
Sam had been up close to 24 hours (not 
counting the sleep he lost at the Logan 
Motel in Boston) and had flown about 
2.7(K) miles on three airlines and had 
played 15 holes of his match with Ar- 
nold Palmer. He might have spared him- 
self a little by using a golf cart, but Sam 
won't ever use a cart during an exhibi- 
tion. “Wouldn’t look right,” he says, 
“for me to be ridin’ while people who 
paid S5 to watch arc walkin’.’’ 

As I watched the bellboy, loaded 
down with Sam’s luggage and his golf 
bag, lead him away, the horrible thought 
struck me that perhaps, at last, this was 
the end of the trail for Ol’ Slammin’ 
Sam. He was due to face the cameras at 
the Lakeside Golf Club in a few hours, 
and remembering the hectic pace of the 
past 24, I just didn’t see how he could 
possibly make it. I didn’t know Sam. 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

Sant Snead in Hollywood . . . What a full 
night's rest can do for him . . . Recipe for 
fried squirrel . . . And an old pro's pre- 
diction that Sam will win the U.S. Open 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of th« sports information 
of the week 


BASEBALL Th« AMKRU'AK LKAGUK ti'mim- 
rarily shrlvj-d its plan for pxpandinu into Wallt-r 
D'Malley's Los AoKtles territory, offered instead 
ji pcmpromise proposal calling for immediate fx- 
tiansion by both leagues to nine teams, with an 
interleague schedule next season that would have 
every AL team meet every NL team six limes (for 
fit uarnes!, as well as each eluh meeting the others 
in its own league 14 times (for 112 games:. Ameri- 
can I.rf'aEue President Joe Cronin announced that 
if the National League accepted the proposal 
Ix'fore the interhuigue meeting next week in St. 
Louis his league would drop its plans to move into 
California next season. Most Mationul League sen- 
timent, however, was against the proposal. 

New Yankee General Manager Roy Harney, in 
what he called s new Yankee policy aimed at full- 
scale honus-babv competition with other dubs, 
signed HOWARD KITT, an Ifl-year-old Colum- 
bia University engineering student from Ocean- 
side, N.Y. The Yankees paid one of their largest 
bonuses ever, believed to be in the neighborhood 
of $6.'>,0I)0. Kill had a high sehool pitching rec- 
ord of 40 victories and one defeat. 

The Minneapolis-St. Paul major league team, re- 
cently shilled from Washington, will be known 
n.s the MINNESOTA TWINS. 

BASKETBALL — BOSTON CELTICS moved into 
first plaee in the Eastern Division with a 122-105 
victory over New York, increased their lead when 

they moved on to Philly and heat the Warriors 
132-120. They finished the week with another 
viclorv over New York and one over Syracuse, 
to make it seven straight. ST. LOUIS held lirat 
place in the Western Division. 

In iheNlBL, the NEW YORK TUCK TAPERS 
took on dark horse status with a 2-2 record and a 
102 9.5 vietory over the Bartlesville Phillips 66ers. 
the defending ebampions. ADRIAN SMITH, for- 
mer Olympian and guard for the Akron Good- 
years, leads the league in scoring with 83 points 

BICYCLE RACING -TED SMITH of Buffalo, a 
1948 Olympian, won the season-long U.S. Senior 
Men’s all-round title by nine points over Roh 
TeulafI of the tf.S. .Army, a 1960 Olympian. 

BOATING— LOWELL NORTH of Mission Bay, 
Calif, won the world Star-class sailing champion- 
ship for the second straight year, at Rio de Janeiro. 
In five raees, North had three firsts, a fifth and a 
ninth, for a total of 218 points. Runner-up: Don 
K. Elder of Newport Harbor, <?alif. with 216. 

BOWLING — DAVE SOUTAR of Detroit rolled 
1,276 in five games to break the world reeord of 
1,274 set last year, at Detroit, 

JIM HARTLEY of Costa Mesa. Calif, claimed a 
U.S. marathon reeord after bowling 1,042 games 
in hours. Hartley allowed himself an hour 

shower break every morning, a half-hour rest 

BOXING- DR. EDITH SUMMERSKILL of Eng- 
land, longtime opponent of boxing, author of 
T/ii IgnabU Arl, and Laborite Member of Parlia- 
ment, announced she would introduce a bill ban- 
ning the sport, after Fighter Bobby Neill, KO’d 
by Terry Spinks in the 14th round of a hout for 
the British featherweight title, underwent an 
emergency operation to remove a blood clot from 
the brain. 

MIKE DE JOHN, bleeding from numerous cuts, 
released a .sudden barrage of blows in the 9th 
round that KO'd Billy Hunter in a heavyweight 
bout at Madison Square Garden. 

CHIC CALDERWODD, British light-heavy- 
weight champion, suffered a broken nose in the 
5th round of a nontitle bout against Chicago’s 
Sonny Ray, gamely fought on to win on points, at 
Wembley, England. 

CROSS-COUNTRY— AI, I.uAWRENCE led Houston 
to the NC'AA ehanipionahip at East Lansing. 
Mich., set a course rtvord in defending hi.s individ- 
ual title (*« pnse I-awrenee, from Sydney, 
Australia, ran the 4-mile course in 19:28.2, was 
followed 75 yards later by teammate John Mary. 
Three days later at Louisville, Lawrence won the 
National AAU championship, ran the 6H-mile dis- 
tance in 31 :20, 8. Runner-up: Fn-d Norris of 1-an- 
eashire, England and I, like Charles, I-a. Team 
champion was also Houston, beating out the New 
York AC. 

BOB FEET of Alabama won the Routheastern 
Conference title at Atlanta, covered the 4.4-mile 
distance in 21:09.6. Mississippi State look the 
team championship with 38 points to second- 
place Alabama, with 52. 

JOE THOMAS of Southern Illinois University 


won the NAIA title at Omaha, covered the 4- 
mile race in 20:39, also led his school 10 the team 
title with a low score of 37 points. 

FIELD TRIAL — DOLOBRAN’S SMOKE TAIL, 
a 9-year-old Labrador owned and handled liy 
Richard H. Hecker of Tucson. Ariz., won the Na- 
tional Retriever Trials at Weldon Spring, -Mo. 
I'fc pope S(i Hecker, a lawyer, was the first ama- 
teur handler ever to win the trials. 


FOOTBALL The OTTAWA ROUGH RIDERS 
defeated the Edmonton Eskimos 16-6 in a slight- 
ly abhreviated Grey Cup championship at Van- 
couver, B.(b With live minutes of play left, fans 
began crowding into the Eskimo end zone. With 
41 seconds left, they charged onto the field, 
swamping polic(‘men who had brought dogs in 
case of trouW. A daring youngster picked up the 
ball and ran away. Others ripped down the cross- 
bar of the goal posts. After a huddle the officials 
called the game. It was the second time in four 
years the Grey Cup was not completed. 


GOLF— ARNOLD PALMER of Ligonier, Pa. won 
the $1,5,000 Mobile (Ala.i Open with 274 for 72 
holes. Runner-up: Johnny Pott of Shreveport, 
La., with 276. Palmer’s $2,tlU0 first-place purse 
gave him $73,716 fur the year, a new record for 
the pro circuit. 


HOCKET — DETROIT beat league-leading Mont- 
real 3 1 before the largest rrnwd ;15.R59; ever to 
attend a home game in Detroit and moved into 
first place in the NHL (see S.f'i. While Detroit 
was outplayed most of the game. Red Wing 
Goalie ifanK Bassen held Montreal with 23 dilli- 
cult saves. Dickie Moore made the only Ganadien 
glial, put away his 20lh of the season. At that 
rate he will better Maurice Richard’s season rec- 
ord of 50 goals set during the 1944 1945 season. 
DETROIT first, MONTREAL second, CHICA- 
GO third in NHL standings. 

HORSE RACiNO-NirKEL BOY ($9.70;, profil- 
ing by a idiiiped saddle on Don Poggio, galloped 
off with the S."i5,900 Displa.v Handicap at Aque- 
duct by 10 lengths over Manassa Mauler. Don 
Poggio, leading as he passed the stands the first 
time in the Iwo-mile race, suddenly bore out 
(carrying Mana.ssa Mauler with him: as his sad- 
dle slipped up on his neck. Jockey Ram Boulinetis, 
at first unable to control the horse, eased him up 
on the iml.side and out ol the race. Nickel Bey 
with .Manuel Veaza up. covered the distance in 
3:21 1/5. 

PRIMONETTA '$41, leading all the way. easily 
won the $.37,280 Marguerite Stakes at Pimlico hy 
five lengths over Plum Cuke. With Bill Hartack 
up, she covered the 1 116 miles in 1:46 2/5, be- 
came the first daughter of 19.5.5 Kentucky Derby 
winner Swaps to win a stakes race. 

CLEAR ROAD ($52,301, under the furious urg- 
ing of R.iy York, took the $28,400 Firenze Handi- 
cap at Aqueduct hy a nose over Soldadesca. The 
filly covered the mile in 1:36 2/.5. 

KELSO, gelded son of Your Host-Maid of Flight, 
by Count Fleet, was named 1960 Horse ot the 
Year, as well as the best 3-ycar-old. in the annual 
J/ornttip Telegraph and Rnriiiff Form poll. 

The Bohemia Stable's gelding won eight of his 
nine races this season, taking his last six stakes 
in a row, earned $293,310. 


SOCCER -ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, in a fast- 
moving game, defeated University ot Maryland 
3-2 to win the NCAA championship for the sec- 
ond year, at New 5'ork (oee page iOi. SC. Louis 
boat West Chester ‘Pa.) State 2-1, and Maryland 
beat Connecticut 4-0 to reach the finals. 
ELIZABETHTOWN (PA.) COLLEGF, and 
NEWARK (N.J.) COLLEGE OF ENGI.NEER- 
ING were declared NAIA coehampions when 
darkness halted their game with the score 2-2, 
at Slippery Rock, Pa. 

TENNIS -ARTHUR ASHE JR. of St. Louis won 
the National Junior Indoor Championship at St. 
Louis with a four-hour 10-minuie 6-4, 16 14, 9-11, 
3 6, 6-1 vietory over Frank Froehling of San An- 
tonio. Ashe i.s the first Negro to win the indoor 
championship. 

MILEPOSTS- ELECTED: JOHNNY LOFTUS, 
rider of the first triple-crown winner, to the Jock- 
ey Club Hall of Fame at Pimlico, In 1919 Loflus 
rode Sir Barton to victories in the Kentucky 
Derby, Preaknesa and Belmont Slakes. 
RE-SIGNED; DEWITT WEAVER, head coach 
and athletic director at Texas Tech, to enter pri- 
vate busincs.s in Mobile. Ala. 
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New 

Pocket 

Camera 

MINOLTA-16P 

"WEATHER DIAL” 

sets exposure automatically 

l ksESGk- ' — 



S2495 


No figuring, no focu.sing. Set the 
“weather dial’’ and shoot. It’s that 
easy. You get brilliant color slides 
or jumbo 3x4 pictures. Fully 
synchronized for flash iiictures. And 
the precision Uokkor f :3.5 lens 
is fast enough to take many indoor 
pictures without flash. 

MINOLTA CAMERAS 

ISO Broadway • New York 3B, N. Y. 


A Christmas Present Every Thursday 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



WEED ’em and FISH! 

Kill submersed water 
weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing 
gear, with R-H Weed 
Rhap-20, Granular 2,4-D. 

Inexpensive, easy to use, 
sure results. For free in- 
formation write 
Reiscr-Hill Corporation, Bax 16 SI, Jacksonville, Ark. 




Crack shot-not cracked lips! 

Experienced sportsmen won’t put 
up with windburned, weather-sore 
lips. They carry 'Chap Stick’ as part 
of their gear! Soothes lip irritations 
— like a shot! Famous medicuted 
formula. America's No. 1 lip balm. 



Alakes lips fee/ great/ 


SI’OKTS II.I.t.’STKAlKt) Drr.embrr S, 
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Keep thof “Athletic look" 


Suntan 


attle 


Creek 


BI50LAR 


LAMP 


linioy a macli-acicnired "sun-tanned look" all ycai -- 
plus wonderful HEALTH PROTECTION fot yoursclf and 
family. At the “snap of a switch" the ISISOLAR 
laiinp provides niade-to-order Irsht cliac tans faster 
than the sun. Yet if you relax and fall asleep, AUTOMATIC 
SOLTIMER SWITCH TURNS LAMPOFF AT TIME YOU SET 
prevents overexposure! Scientifically balanced arcihcial 
sunlight contains both ultraviolec-infiared tays. Pedestal, 
wail and ceiling models. tiU’uy-biJck gajruitlee. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE! 


Batik C/ieek 


Bailie Crosk 17. Mich. 


IOITole the readers 


FROG RONDS 

Sirs: 

AL last, the ‘‘biggest frog” (Ohio Uni- 
versity) in that ‘‘small pond” (the Mid- 
American Conference' ha.s croaked loud 
enough for you to hear him (Biggest Frog 
in the Svuill Bond, Nov. 211. Your fine 
story wa.s most timely for all “small” col- 
leges similar to “little Ohio University.” 

Fred F. Yoder 

Evanston, 111. 

Sirs: 

Miami University, though not in first 
place right now, is anti always has been 
the team to beat in the Mid- American 
Conference. 

It is also true that the famous coach- 
ing names you mention, such as Weeb 
Ewbank, Red Blaik, Paul Dietzel, .Ara 
Parseghian and Woody Hayes, all came 
from the Mid-American. They all came 
from Miami. And you forgot one, Paul 
Brown, 

Robert Kurz 
John Brigkels 

Oxford, Ohio 

IRONY 

Sirs: • •• 

In describing his shot to the green on 
the 17th hole, the famous Road Hole at 
St. Andrews, in the 1930 British Ama- 
teur, Bobby Jones states that he used a 
four-iron lA Life iviik Golf, Nov. 7 & 14). 
I don’t believe that irons were numbered 
at that lime, and my guess is that Bobby 
actually played a midiron. 

Norman O. Seagram 

Toronto, Ont. 

• ”1 had a one-, two-, three-, four- 
and five-iron, each numbered,” re- 
calls Author Jones of the Road Hole, 
“besides my own special 1 ' o-iron, a 
mashie-iron, spade-mashie, mashie- 
niblick, niblick and driving mashie. 
A. G. Spalding had brought out the 
first commercially numbered matched 
set of clubs in 1925, five years be- 
fore this."— ED. 

Sirs: 

I am intere.stGd in almost every sport 
in the book except golf. But a fellow does 
not have to enjoy golf at all to get a thrill 
out of Author Bobby Jones. 

Miles 0. King 

Ashland, Ohio 

IVIED WALLS 

Sirs; 

As a Princetonian I thoroughly re.senL- 
ed the article entitled A Murder for Moth- 
er (Nov. 21). The statistics indicate that 
Princeton did far better than you report- 
ed. And as for the parties, they were just 


plain weary and dull. If Yales want to see 
some real parties, they ought to come 
down to Princeton for a weekend. 

Lincoln Chen 

Princeton, N.J. 

Sirs: 

It was hardly a contest? Give us the 
facts: First downs, Yale 20, Princeton 20: 
yards rushing, Yale 251, Princeton 292: 
yards passing, Yale 167, Princeton 94: 
fumbles, Yale 1, Princeton 4. Yale turned 
three of Lhe.se fumbles into TDs, the only 
big diflerence in this game. 

Benjamin A. Hoover 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

Ivy League clothes are the greate.st, but 
their football— let’.s get serious. 

JoN A. Bergstrom 
Jame-s W. Londerhoi.m 
P. T. Bellos 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Sirs: 

If your self-professed experts would 
spend less time attending Saturday after- 
noon Ivy League parties and watch Big 
Ten football, you might learn wliat foot- 
ball is and how it should be played, 

Tom Kenefick Jr, 

Eagle Grove, Iowa 
Sirs: 

I think it worthy of note that in addi- 
tion to the football team's victory Mother 
Yale rendered the Princeton Tiger com- 
pletely toothless by winning the jayvee 
and freshman football games (the fresh- 
man by 40-14, their largest score since 
World War ID, the freshman and varsity 
soccer games, the varsity Rugb.v game 
and the varsity debate. And the Yale 
Whiffenpoofs trounced the Princeton 
Nassoons in a touch football game to 
make it an 8-0 clean sweep for the Elis. 

Alex Doyle 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

It is very amusing to see readers of 
Sports Illustrated claiming college 
football supremacy for teams from Iowa, 
Missouri, Mississippi, New Mexico 
and Ohio. 

Obviously, the best team in the nation 
is Yale. 

Mitchell Keller 

Rowayton, Conn. 


SOUTH BAY DIPLOMACY 

YOUR EDITORIAL (Volley of indirierence. Nov. 11) EX- 
PRESSES ACCURATELYTHEH0RRI8LE MISMANAGEMENT 
OF U.S. ATHLETES AS THEY ATTEMPT TO COMPETE IN 
INTERNATIONAL MEETS- 

IN HERMOSA BEACH WE TRIED TO 00 SOMETHING 


94 Sl-ORTS ILLUSTItATKII OrcrmhrrS, 



Your Slippers. S/y-ALWAYS HANDY IN THE 


TAKE OVER 


ABOUT THIS PROBLEM, HERMOSA IS THE CENTER OF 
THE FINE SOUTH BAY BEACH AREA, A REAL SEEDBED OF 
FINE VOLLEYBALL PLAYERS IN THE U.S. TWO MEMBERS 
OF THE U-S. TEAM COME FROM HERf- 

WE FELT STRONGLY THAT THE U-S. SHOULD BE REP- 
RESENTED BY OUR TOP PLAYERS AND THAT LOCAL COM- 
MUNITY SUPPORT WAS DEMANDED IF LOCAL RESPON- 
SIBILITY WAS TO BE MORE THAN LIP SERVICE TO AN 
IDEAL. EVEN WITH EVERYONE PITCHING IN, WE KNEW 
THAT WE WERE DOING TOO LITTLE TOO LATE, BUT 
WE WERE ONE OF THE FEW COMMUNITIES DOING ANY- 
THING AT ALL. WE KNEW THAT EVEN WITH OUR HELP 
MIKE BRIGHT. A REAL COMER, WAS GOING TO BE FI- 
NANCIALLY STRAPPED BY THE TRIP. WE KNEW HE 
WAS EXHAUSTED FROM TRYING TO WORK [TWO iOBS 
TO SUPPORT HIS YOUNG FAMILY AND TO TRAIN AT 
THE SAME TIME. 

THERE IS SOME SMALL MEASURE OF SATISFACTION 
IN KNOWING THAT WE PLACED HIGHER AT BUENOS AI- 
RES THAN IN 1956 AT PARIS. I KNOW THAT WITH PROP- 
ER TRAINING THE SOUTH BAY CAN PRODUCE WORLD 
CHAMPIONSHIP TEAMS, I KNOW THAT MEN'S VOLLEY- 
BALL GOES ON THE OLYMPIC SCHEDULE IN 1964. AND 
THAT TIME IS RUNNING OUT, 

IN HERMOSA BEACH WE TRIED HARO YOUR EDITORIAL 
MIGHT BE FOOTNOTED TO THAT EFFECT. THERE WERE 
SOME PEOPLE WHO CARED ENOUGH TO CONTRIBUTE 
TIME AND MONEY I AM PROUD OF THEM. I HOPE SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED IS PROUD OF THEM. TOO. 

JACK T. BELASCO, COUNCILMAN 
HERMOSA BEACH, CALIF. 


TARNISHED GOLD 

Sirs: 

The living room critic respon.sibJe for 
"Destruction Derby” (SCORECARD, Nov. 
20 1 is certainly unwanted in the grand fra- 
ternity of hydroplane racing devotees. In 
fact, several thousand fans cared enough 
about the 1960 Gold Cup to spend the 
race week nights camped adjacent to the 
pit area. And this with the attractions of 
nearby Las Vegas. 

Wben at least 200,000 Americans in 
Seattle alone remain in a fanatical 
frenzy over the sptjrt through six months 
of every year, it is evident to me that 
there will be many more Gold and Gov- 
ernor’s cups and Harmsworlh trophies 
awarded. 

John L. Harper 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Sirs: 

To say that “the mere exhilarating 
chop that prevailed wa.s a caldron of dan- 
ger for the utterly unseaworthy hydros” 
i.s a gro-ss misstatement. 

The unlimited hydros are not the frail 
creatures described by your writer, I have 
watched the unlimiteds race in rough 
water at speeds that would destroy con- 
ventional craft if they could travel as 
fast, 

The big hydros will hit 170 mphor better 
on the straights, and to ask their coura- 
geous drivers to race under the conditions 
that prevailed on Lake Mead would be 
comparable to requiring the Indianapolis 
"500” drivers to run on a track loaded 
with field rocks. 

Harry A. Lund 

Oshkosh, Wis. 



Surprisel Matching 
compartment, topside 
stores everything else (except the dog). Soft glove 
cowhide. non leak liner. From$15.95.Atbetterstores 
everywhere. Charles Ooppelt A Co., Chicago 16, HI. 


A good vermouth 
should mind its own business 



. . . adds just the right 
note of discretion to 
■ your manhattans or 
martinis.Try a touch! 


' IMPORTED • Sweet or Dry 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 


SAVE 

^56.05^ 

NEW BATTERY 
RECHARGES 
250 TIMES 

"A gift for 
the man of action 
who wants 
perfection” 


Proven by use in in- 
dustry . . . now you too 
can get really bright, 
steady light from new 
Gould NICAD nickel 
cadmium rechargeable 
baticrics. Each has 
more than 250 lives . . . 
recharge to full power 
overnight from any I lO 
volt A.C. outlet. Each 
charge gives 50' ^ more 
continuous light than 
average dry flashlight 
battery. Guaranteed 
against leakage and cor- 
rosion. A gift he will 
treasure for years. 



Send check or money order — postage prepaid. 


Floshlight cartridge, ''0" 2 Cell SIS. 95 

Lontern corlridge $34.95 


GOULD-NATIONAL Batteries, Inc. 

Dept. S, 931 Vondalio St., St. Paul U, Minn, 

RechQTQtohh Baderies Since 1898 


FOR A PLEASANT 
SOLUTION 
TO MANY OF 
YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING PROBLEMS 
MAY WE SUGGEST YOU 
SEE THE ORDER FORM 
BOUND INTO 


THIS 




ISSUi^ 


SPOKTS 


l.I.tiSFKATBlI //rr< mbrr 5, J3/1II 
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When you 
DINE Italian, 

WINE Italian with 


RUFFINO 



YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: 

AVOID THE LAST MINUTE 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY RUSH! 

MAIL EARLY!! 

"For distant out-of-town points. 

Moil by DECEMBER 10. 1960." 

"For delivery in your local area 
Mail by DECEMBER 16, 1960." 






Take the guesswork out of travel and still 
have the fun of discovering new places to 
dine, stay and vacation. Duncan Hines Travel 
Books, America's favorite travel guides for 
more than 25 years, contain just the infor- 
mation you need to make your trip a happy 
one. 

ADVENTURES IN GOOD EATING, LODG- 
ING FOR A NIGHT, 

VACATION GUIDE and 
ADVENTURES IN 
GOOD COOKING and i 
the ART OF CARVING 
IN THE HOME, Each 
$1.50 at bookstores, 
newsstands 


Italy's Prize 

CHIANTI 

Red or White 


PAT ON THE BACK 



LUCY FOMENKO 

Sluim team suffragette 


Lithe, lissome Lucy Fomenko, 18, is 
hardly the Amelia Bloomer type, but 
she nonetheless has managed to strike 
a blow for equality between the sexes. 
A coed at Henry P’ord Community 
College in Dearborn, Mich., Lucy was 
spotted diving for fun one day by 
Ford’s Swim Coach John O’Hara, who 
promptly urged her to try out for the 
swimming team. ‘‘She was better than 
any diver 1 had,’’ he explains, adding 
only if pressed that his team was an 
all-male outfit. T.ucy accepted the 
challenge, and eventually found her- 
self in her first dual meet — compet- 
ing against men from another school. 


“I did feel funny,” she concedes, 
‘‘walking onto the board in front of all 
those boys.” But she took first place. 

As Lucy’s diving successes contin- 
ued, other Henry Ford coeds clamored 
to join the team. And Coach O’Hara, 
the man who started it all, proceeded 
to get alarmed. “It was a ticklish 
situation,” he says. “We never really 
knew when the girls were coming into 
the pool.” Reluctantly, therefore. 
Coach O’Hara assented when the col- 
lege decided to bar women from men’s 
competition. Expelled from the men’s 
squad, Lucy is now campaigning for 
Henry Ford to start a women’s team. 
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Course Deviation Indicator: accurate course setting. Mach Number Indicator: Airplane speed . . . Mach 1 is speed oi sound. Swirrte Stick: debubbling champagne. 

Refreshing Approach To Mach 1... Uniquely Lufthansa 


Eight miles above the Atlantic Ocean, above even the clouds, 
the silent sky is hospitable host to the most gracious Bar and 
Lounge aloft, a new addition to Lufthansa’s renowned Senator 
Service. This delightful amenity to First Class travel will be 
in service on every Lufthansa flight to and from Europe. You 
may stand ’n sip or sit 'n sip as you while away a 600-milc-long 
cocktail hour at speeds approaching Mach L the speed of 
sound. There, the bubbling of champagne and the tinkle of 
ice and crystal are in refreshing harmony with the mystic 
hush of gentle Jet flight. 

After Hors d'Oeuvres of fanciful variety, dinner is served 


Onices in Principal Cities in the U.S. and Canada 


on Rosenthal and Arzberg China, with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance practiced only by proud Continental staffs. Wines? 
The Lufthansa list is outstanding! And wonder of wonders, 
Lufthansa offers the only draught beer in the sky, drawn right 
from the keg. All flights via Boeing 707 Jet Intercontincntals 
with Senator Service and Economy Class. See your Travel 
Agent or call Lufthansa. 

• Daily nonsfop New York lo Frankfurt 

• T wice weekly San Francisco to Paris and Frankfurt 

• Twice weekly nonstop Chicago to Frankfurt 


LETS GO ^^LUFTHANSA 
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ALL THE THRILLS 
OF REAL BASEBALL 
IN YOUR OWN HOME- 



-with MAG-POWR 

the most realistic baseball 
game ever invented. 

A true test of skill! 




You control the play . . . maneuver your players 
by Invisible MAGNETIC POWER . . . make pitcher 
toss curves, fast and slow balls, sliders . . . 
make inflelders run, catch and peg ball to bases 
while opponent controls the batter and base 
runners — all from under the table! No electric 
_ parts to wear out. 25"x25”. $16.95 

For 


Football 


Fans! 


MAG-POWR Football, based on the same 
magnetic principle, Is just as exciting! Players 
run, kick. pass, center the ball, tackle, block, 
even hand off! Unbelievably realistic! 19V2"x28". 


MAG-POWR Ice Hockey. Real action — from 
the glistening ‘'ice” to the clash of players! 
Your wands maneuver fast-moving men . . . 
make them skate with puck . . . block . . . 
pass . . . shoot! The greatest! 17''x34". $14.95 


EVERYBODY'S PLAYING MAG-POWR! 

Quality construction, polished hardwood frames, 
lifelike players, permanent magnets, spectacu- 
larly packaged. 

WHAT A CHRISTMAS GIFT! 

If you can’t find MAG-POWR games, write us 
for nearest dealer; specify game. But hurry! 
MAG-POWR is this year's hottest game sensation! 


MAG-POWR GAMES, INC. 

SAUs'aLITO, CAtlFORNIA' ' 



POINT OF FACT 


A football quiz to test the ingenuity 
and add to the knowledge of both 
the casual fan and the armchair expert 


? As the ball carrier cuts around end he 
stumbles, touches the turf on the 20-yard 
line with oiie hand, regains his balance and 
contumes to the SO. At the 30 he is bit by a 
tackier and knocked to his knees, only to 
rise again and keep rnn7iing until brought 
do/ni on the 40. Where .should Ike hall he 
declared dead? 

• Tt is permi.'ssible for the hands to be in 
contact with the Kround, but when any 
other portion of the body touches, play 
ceases. In this instance, play would termi- 
nate at the 30-yard line, where the run- 
ner’s knees touched. Profe.ssional rules, 
however, permit the ball carrier to con- 
tinue runniuK unle.ss a defensive player 
has made contact with him. 


f Is there any difference in the number of 
free time-outs allotted in college, and profes- 
sional football? 

• Yes. College teams are allowed five a 
half, professionals just three. 


? What should the rulings be in these close- 
ly related cases?: Team /t’s fullback fum- 
bles, and the ball is recovered in (he oppo- 
nent’s end zone by }) a player from Team 
B, 2) a teammate or 3) a player from Team 
B u'ho tries to run with ball but is tackled 
before he can get out of the end zone. 

• l)Touchback. 2) Touchdown. 3) Safety. 


? What are the major differences between 
the T formation and the split-T? 


Only 

TYER 

PRO-GARD 



Get built-in protection from 
turned ankles, muscle pulls and 
strains with PRO-GARD’s ex- 
clusive sponge cushion ankle 
support. Other Tyer PRO-GARD 
features include a cushioned 
arch . . . full-length sponge 
cushion insole and suction cup 
outsole. 

TYER 

Tyer Rubber Company, Andover, Mass. 
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• Linemen in the split-T are spaaed far- 
ther apart than in the T, creating wider 
avenues for the runners. Blocking, be- 
cause of the wider line spacing, is sim- 
pler. Linemen must merely keep open 
for the runners the holes that already 
exist. The T quarterback, after taking 
the snap from center, spins around to 
^itch out, hand off or drop back to pass. 
The quarterback in the split-T, by con- 
tra.st, slides along behind his linemen, 
trying to force his opponents to commit 
themselves before exercising his options. 
The split-T Ls a more volatile offense than 
the T, and its trademarks include the 
pass-run option, running pitchouLs and 
running passes. 


? Opposing clubs are not allowed lo wear 
ike same color jerseys. Which learn would 
be obliged to change if both intended to 
wear Ike same color? 

• The visiting team would be required to 
change. 


7 At the boiLom of a stack of players are 
two who are in primary contention for pos- 
session of the ball. One player from ike of- 
fensive squad is lying on top of the hail, 
which is clutched by a defensive player 
who has both hands on it. Who would be 
awarded possession? 

• Pos-session is generally interpreted to 
mean that a player has such control of the 
bail that he would be able to pa.ss, kick or 
run with it, In cases of doubt such as this, 
the official will u.sually favor the man who 
has hi.s hands on the ball. A lot would 
depend on the action just prior to the 
ball being declared dead. If the ball wa.s 
dead before the defensive player got his 
hands on it he would not be awarded 
pos.session, 


? A pass is caught by both a defensive 
player and an eligible receiver from the 
offensive club. Is it an inlerceplion or a 
complslion? 

• The bail becomes dead when caught 
simultaneously, but it would be ruled a 
completed pass for the offensive .side. 


? What are the differences between a fiai 
pa.ss and a safety-valve pass? 

• A flat pass is a .short forward pass, gen- 
erally thrown to a receiver who ha.s not 
gone deep but who usually i.s near the 
sideline. This play is of special value 
when a team is trying to conserve time, 
for the receiver often can step out of 
bounds and stop the clock. The safety- 

CONTINUeO 




ANSON. INC. 
Can*d* — Ans£ 


NOW SHOWING 


At your local theater 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Paramount's 

New Big Screen 

Full Color Sports Short 


8 YEARS OLD 


xnmm 


Jamaica Rum for 

FLAVOR 


See F/exj'b/e Flyer 
at hardware, toy, sporting goods 
and department stores 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 

433 Glenwood Ave. • Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


HAND ENGRAVED 
STERLING SILVER 
MEN'S JEWELRY SET 




jtifj/ 


Tne sled with the eagle 


★ Twice the steering range of other sleds 
ir Grooved runners prevent side slip 

■k Wrap-around runners prevent injury 

★ Chrome bumper 

•jkr Smart new color styling 
•k Wood is # 1 selected white ash 


He'll cherish this "personal" lewelry; will insist 
on wearing it even while bowling! Also available: 
equally hand-detailed, Anson sterling silver jew- 
elry for hunters, fishermen, golfers. Ideal gifts for 
sportsmen, See them at your jeweler. 


SrtlHTS 
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POINT OF FACT roiithiued 
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IN CIRCLES 

WHERE ONLY THE FINEST IS ACCEPTABLE 

BESELER C^TOPCON 


The intelligent buyer is 
entitled to know what a fine 
camera can do before he 
invests in it. Beseler C Topcon 
is the only 35nim single lens 
reflex camera biult with such 
meticulous care that each 
camera is delivered with indi- 
vidual documented proof of 
precision performance — 

A filmstrip of test exposures 
made in your camera, at every 





f stop, to prove lens quality; 
a shutter calibration chart to 
meet exacting requirements: 
free shutter recalibration. 
cleaning and check-up to 
maintain precision perform- 
ance. With 58mm fL8 or 35mm 
f2.8 lens $295.00. 

See the new Topcon at 
select Beseler franchised pho- 
tographic dealers ... or write 
for informative brochure to the 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. 2T3S.18th St.. EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Hit great Bran&g 
from tbr Mbine 



GERMAN DISTILLERIES LTD., NEW TORK 20, N. Y. 


It's really Season's Greetings 
when you give SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Football, skiing, baseball, golf— you give the 
best of every sporting season when you give 
America’s National Sports Weekly. Use the 
Christmas order form in this issue. 


SCANDALOUSLY 

DELICIOUS! 

"R’ord lias it that tins exciting candy. 
Almund Roca®. is so delicious people 
arc making it disappear at an almost 
scandalous rate. Choice almond.s. sugar 
and sweet butler, covered with fine milk 
chucolale, rolled in toasted California 
almonds . . . individually wrapped in 
gold foil. Sealed fresh in a vactiiini 
tin. Get .Minond Koca today at your 
favorite drug or department store. $2 
the tin. Other sizes 65e. SI. S4. Sleiilien 
F. W hitman & Son. Inc., Disl., Phila. 



valve pass i.s an alternative outlet for a 
passer in danger of being thrown for a 
loss. To avoid this loss he will throw to 
a receiver stationed just behind or acros-s 
the line. 


? TVhaf ta u diamond drjeme? 

• It is labeled a.s a 7-1-2-] alignment, 
with seven men on the line. The dia- 
mond refers to the positioning of the four 
men behind the line. The linebacker, who 
plays clo.se to the line, and the safety, who 
is stationed deep, are in line with each 
other at the north and south extremities 
of the diamond. Forming the two other 
points are the halfbacks, who are flanked 
to the .sides midway between the line- 
backer and safety. The diamond defense 
is eilective again.st running plays, slightly 
vulnerable to quick passes. 


7 The captain of ike defcttsii'e team no- 
tices that the offnisivc guards have locked 
legs with their center. Should he notify an 
official? 

• No. It is legal for these players to lock 
legs, although this privilege Ls not extend- 
ed to other offensive linemen. 


7 Under what circumsiatires can a nia« 
who has signaled for a fair catch legally 
run with the ball? 

• Me would be permitted to run with the 
ball if it II touched the ground before 
reaching him or 2) touched an opponent 
first. 


7 In the final seconds of ike game Team B 
leads 3-0. On the final play Team A's 
quarterback tries to sneak over for the 
touchdown, is apparently halted just 
short of the end zone, but thcn—with 
the help of a shove by his fullback — 
manages to cross the goal line. R7to woti? 

• Team B would be the winner, for the 
fullback’s action would constitute illegal 
use of the hands and the penalty would 
nullify the apparent touchdown. 


7 What IS a bootleg? 

• This is a bit of trickery used by the 
quarterback. He will first fake a hand-otf 
or pitchout and then carry the ball him- 
self, clutching it in one hand and hiding 
it behind the side of his body away from 
the line. 

— HER.M.4N W’eisKOPF 
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The Pursuit at Pascack 


This New Jersey high school is all out for excellence and 
a chance to improve its football coach's incredible record 


by ROGER WILLIAMS 

OASCACK Valley Regional High 
* School in northern New Jersey 
is one of those curious phenomena of 
sprawling suburbia— the high school 
without a town. Four communities 
have a hand in Pascack Valley— Hills- 
dale, Woodcliff Lake, Montvale and 
Rivervale; they banded together in 
1955 to build a high school of their 
own. This produced some problems of 
divided loyalties, but most of all, 
says Superintendent James McNeil, 
it produced “a pursuit of excellence.” 

"We were starting a completely 
new high school,” McNeil said the 
other day, ‘‘so we had no tradition of 
mediocrity, no outdated mores to up- 
hold. The parents wanted excellence, 
and they were willing to pay for it.” 

One of the teachers they paid for 
was Joe Talamo iahove), a graying, 
forthright football coach who has 
pursued excellence with astonishing 
results. Now in his fourth season as 
Pascack coach (he is also the school’s 
athletic director), Talamo has won 32 
games, lost one, tied two. The single 


loss came on Thanksgi\ing Day 1958, 
when one star back left the game with 
injuries, and another was banished 
for fighting. In track, which he 
coaches in the nonfootball season, 
Talamo has a record of 43 won, 3 
lost, including 27 straight dual-meet 
victories. Before coming to Pascack, 
he coached freshman and junior var- 
sity teams at Memorial High School, 
West New York, N.J. His lifetime 
football record (‘‘this is gonna shock 
you”): 147 wins, 3 losses, 2 ties. 

McNeil and Talamo toss around 
words like excellence and character 
as if they were the special property 
of Pascack Valley Regional. Accord- 
ing to McNeil, ‘‘The spirit of excel- 
lence permeates the whole school. 
A winning football team? Certainly, 
we’re proud of it, but no more than 
we’re proud of our math courses and 
our science program. Our students 
can get into any college. Why, last 
year we had a boy turn down Prince- 
ton to go to Stanford. Our goal is to 
do everything to the very best of our 


ability. That is our constant pursuit 
of excellence. 

‘‘In athletics, as in everything 
else, we aim for participation,” said 
McNeil. ‘‘Our track team last year 
had 125 boys. They called us the 
Green Wave and said we were trying 
to overw'helm them with numbers. 
But it’s important for a boy to play 
his role as a male, to put on his track 
suit as a member of a team. That’s 
his status symbol, you know.” 

On the way to the coach’s office, 
I glanced around the halls, furtively 
searching for someone who was doing 
something other than pursuing e.x- 
cellence. The students seemed caught 
up in routine school tasks— opening 
lockers, talking and laughing, fidget- 
ing in class as teacher talked. 

Coach Talamo leaned on the edge 
of his desk and said: ‘‘Plays don’t 
win this game. I don’t do anything 
different — no laterals, no tricky stuff, 
just dives and off-tackle plays. You 
know we didn’t even complete a pass 
in our first four games? That’s right. 
You've just got to live this game. 
You've got to have real teamw’ork, 
not just play together. It’s a matter 
of character. That's what we’ve got 
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PURSUIT AT PASCACK continued 

—no more talent, no more plays, no 
more coaching ability than anyone 
else. Just more character.” 

The development of character at 
Pascack is not left to chance. Each 
position on the team (left end, left 
tackle, etc.l has a senior “big broth- 
er.” He is actually assistant coach, 
player and wet nurse rolled into one. 
‘‘The big brother helps his guys with 
their plays, their homework and even 
gets them dates,” Talamo explained. 
The coach lets his senior lettermen 
write the squad’s training rules: 
‘‘ ‘You make ’em, you abide by ’em,’ 
T tell my kids, and the rules come out 
twice as strict as I would've made 
’em. And now the parents don’t com- 
plain that we’re being Loo strict.” 

The rules for 1960 list five “pur- 
poses.” The first two are to “develop 
an outstanding team,” and “to de- 
velop tremendous Learn morale and 
cooperation.” All told, there are 14 
rules, including: 

Off the streets and in your home 
at 9:30 p.m. and in bed at 10:30 p.m. 

No one permitted to go out on a 
night before a game. 

Mandatory crew cuts. 

No eating after school dismissal. 

Dating only on Saturday nights or 
on Sunday afternoons. 

No profanity. 

These strictures, together with cus- 
tomary warnings against drinking 
and smoking, provide a built-in code 
of moral behavior. Talamo tried to in- 
terfere with the student code just 
once — a bed-check rule in 1958. “I 
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called their houses the night before 
games to check up on ’em. But one 
of the boys came to me and said, 
‘Coach, you’ve gone with us this far. 
Why do this now?’ He was right and 
I stopped. I was ashamed of myself. 
Now the boys take an oath among 
themselves before each game that 
they’ll obey the rules. I threaten ’em 
with bed check once in a while but 
it’s only a threat.” 

Since the defeat two years ago, 
Talamo has had a special phobia 
against loss of temper. The second- 
stringers have instructions to punch 
the regulars now and again during 
scrimmage, just to test their reac- 
tions. Anyone who flares up gets at 
least a tongue lashing, maybe even 
dismissal from the squad. ‘T tell ’em 
to forget about punching back, to 
fight back by scoring touchdowns.” 

Talamo says his coaching is based 
mostly on psychology. ‘‘Everything 
goes back to character,” he says. ‘‘If 
you can build that, you don’t need 
any fancy plays. Of course we coach 
to win, but we’re doing more than 
winning at football. We’re building 
principles of citizenship.” Talamo’s 
psychological treatment includes a 
hefty serving of sentiment. ‘‘I’m a 
tearjerker from way back,” he ad- 
mits. His gooiest concoction is the 
senior farewell. One afternoon before 
the final game of the season the var- 
sity (about 33 boys) gathers in a large 
circle on the field. One at a time, the 
seniors shake hands with each mem- 
ber of the squad, then take solo laps 
around the track as everyone watches. 
‘‘It's one big bawling session,” says 
Talamo cheerfully. ‘‘The seniors are 
crying by the time they shake the 
fourth hand. The coaches all cry too. 
They just can’t help it. I never hold 
back my emotions anyway, not even 
in front of the kids. I cry when I’m 
really sad.” 

Halfway through the Riverdell 
game this season, Talamo really was 
sad. Pascaek was losing 13-7, and he 
was fresh out of inspirational words. 
‘‘Finally I said, ‘What do you guys 
want from me anyhow?” Then I start- 
ed to cry and walked out. The kids 
went out and got two touchdowns, 
and we won the game.” 

Will Talamo cry when he loses an- 
other game? ‘‘Nope. When we lose 
the kids think I’m gonna kill ’em. 
But I’m not. I’m gonna shake every 
one of their hands and tell ’em, ‘Boys, 

continued 
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PURSUIT AT PASCACK nwUuneil 

that's life.’ And I’ll be smiling, too.” 

At half time. Talamo says, he 
makes no adjustments in offense or 
defense. ‘‘Tt makes no difference if 
we’re winning or losing, T’ve done ail 
the coaching I can during the week. 
In the few minutes I got I don't fool 
with trick plays. I get busy on their 
character.” 

For all his emphasis on charac- 
ter, Talamo puts plenty of work into 
the game itself. He is a shrewd tac- 
tician who calls all the team’s plays 
and relies heavily on spotting oppos- 
ing weakness. 

Pascack often makes no attempt 
to return opposing punts. ‘‘We just 
let ’em go over our heads and roll 
dead,” Talamo says. This al.so stems 
from the ]9.o8 defeat, when two fum- 
bled punts contributed to enemy 
touchdowns. “All the coaches want 
to beat me real bad, and they’ll do 
anything unorthodox. So I have to 
play a standard defense and watch 
out for the fourth-down pass or run. 
Anyway, all we want is to get hold of 
the ball. We can score from anywhere 
on the field.” 

Statistics fully support this claim. 
In its first five games this season the 
team scored 196 points for the high- 
est per-game high school average in 
New Jersey. In 1959 it was No. 1 of- 
fensively and No. 2 defensively in the 
state. 

Early each week, Talamo and his 
four assistants look over game movies 
and draw up detailed breakdowns, 
which comment on individual per- 
formances on every offensive play. 


“Laakso,” one will read, "hit man 
in left gap instead of going down- 
field. . . . Reisman— do not throw 
cross-body block on linebackers. . . . 
Pelsang— you are running hard now. 
Is it because you are carrying the 
ball?” 

The movie breakdown.s are copied 
and passed around the squad. They 
are studied religiously and sometimes 
with direct results. Before the Ram- 
sey game last month, Talamo stepped 
into the locker room to pep up team 
spirit and character. ‘‘What did I 
see? Ralph Rush, my halfback, was 
reading off everybody’s mistakes 
from the last breakdown. The kids 
were just sitting there listening and 
getting madder and madder at them- 
selves. What could I add to that? I 
turned around and walked out of the 
locker room without saying a word.” 
Pascack won 73-0. 

On the practice field Talamo is 
a shouter. He berates his players, 
together and individually, and sends 
them to the sidelines for the slightest 
infraction. But he softens his harsh 
demands with carefully chosen psy- 
chological sweeteners. ‘‘Do you know 
who you’re playing Saturday?” he 
yelled before the Mahwah game. ‘‘A 
team with a vo-ry high rating. The 
fellas who pick the all-state teams 
are gonna be here too. So you got 
your chance to look real good.” 

The boys themselves reflect their 
coach’s outlook. They play good, 
hard-hitting football, and they keep 
their mouths shut. There is no hors- 
ing around and little talk during 
practice. They are clearly in pursuit 
of excellence. end 
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